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The first crudade has always attracted attention "because 
of its phenomlnal character* It shows Christendom in a new 
and unexpected li?ht# A. feudalii^ed Europe, characterised hy 
extreme sectionalism, united its energy and resources for a 
supreme effort* Pettf interests and a narrowing is6lati«ii 
were forge^tten In an enterprixa, magnificent in condeptlen 
and farreach i^ig) in extent* Howerer abrupt and unique this 
merement seems, it was hut the expression of what already 
existed* *Ehe crusade casts much li^ht upon the new spirit 
and new forces, whose derelopment made it pesslble, and of 
which it was the culmination* Contact with the East was a 
new educational factor* It became necessanr for the ▼estem - 
er to adapt himself to new conditlens* Re found erery thing 
in riolent centrast with his prerieus conditions of life* Ihtts 
the cruiade not only exQ)hasised and defined the spirit and 
forces already der eloping hut gare all Vestem Europe a wider 
horlze^n and a new^lnt of rlew* The crusade was hut the pre- 
lude to the awakening of the twelth century. 

The crusades hare a twofold Interest* In a larger sense 
Ihey are hut a phase of the long stna^ggle between the East 
and the Vest, productSre of farreachlng results in bringing 
the Vest in contact with Byzantine and Saracen clTilixatlons* 
prom a different point of riew they are significant in what 
'&ey rerel concerning ▼estern ciTllixatlen itself , in which 
^ey had thei r origin and upon which directly or indirectly 
tihey had such a profound influence* In this last sense. In 
any attempt to gain an understanding of the nature of the 
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mormuBntf of the societsr in which it originated or of the 
new forces that were brought into action by the cruaade i^ 
self 9 no phase of the morement has a greater interest than 
the 8ocalled**^ea8ant*8 Crusade **• 

Of a distinctly popular character , premature and un- 
successful^ inore spontaneous and not in harmony with papal 
plans for l^e crusade^ this earll est morement rereale in Its 
purest form the essentials of the crusading spirit* liie rery 
fact that it contained a saaller proportion of the upper 
classes than the main armies lends an additional interest^ in 
tile light that it throws on contemporary social conditionA^ 
Democratic in its origin^ by 1 ts popular character, it rereals 
in miniature, but more clearly defined, the salient features 
of the early crusading moTement# Ihus far it has net receir* 
ed eensi deration as a serious crusading effort* It has been 
disss ssed as the ef ferrescenca of crusading enthusiasm among 
tiie poorest classes of medieral society and as of little sig* 
nificainee* While to some extent this is true^ it can nererthk* 
lees rereal much concerning contemporary conditions* It was 
howerer much more than this, for some of the earlier bands 
will comryare rery farorably with the main armies in the 
quality of th el r material ^Tt was distinctly a crusade of • 
tile people, not of the popa or nebillty and herein lies its 
importance* HolreoTer, before Hie main drusade had started, 
6iis earlier morement had passed 'ftirough all Ihe stages of 
crusading and encountered all Its problems* Ihe followers 
of ^eter the H^rmi t were ^e pioneers of all later crusading* 
Die significant fea tares of the Peasant* s Crusade were to be 
repeated orer and orer agin^ Digitized by GoOgIc 
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C «iTr e moTaaent that followed the preaching of ?eter the per- 
mit and which reached Its climax before the an&lee of the 
main crusade had hegun their march# It produced fire anaies^ 
two of which were successful in reaching Const ant inopla, the 
others failing to get hey£[n3) the Hungarian boundaries. In - 
addition to these serious att empt^l^e whole region affected 
was stirred hy enthusiasm and saw a conslderahle morement among 
tvpoorer people and rery probably the formation of smaller 
bands I unfitted for serious crusading but IndieatiTO of 
the excitement of the times ahd disturbing former social con* 
ditions as well as adding to the general disorder and con* 
fusion* 

In territorial extent^ the morement affected Northern 
and central Trance ^ the low countries, the Inline ralley, 
^iK/ttieni fienaany and probably aortiiem Germany. Although one 
bandy that of Tulk marched through Saxony and Bohemia ^ laek 
of information concerning it prerents our knowing ti* what ex* 

tent this territoxr was aff eeted.Onr first knowledge of 

(1) 
Peter* s preaching is in Barrf, It is possible that he drew 

recruits from Aurerge In Seuthem iframee, especially if he 

was present at t^ council of Clermont but of this we cannot 

be certain* In the diflTerent armies Treneh, Flemings, IBnglish, 

Lotharin^ians, Alemannians. Swabians and ISararians are men* 

(2) 
tienei* Jewish persecuitions as far nortii as Xanten show 

(3) 
Ihat the lower Rhine ralley was arouseA^ and English were t*^ 

be found in tiie army of 1Bnlche# The moyement thus spread 

oyer the greater part of Forihem lorepe and it is signifi* 

cant tkat each of these armies <rew from the greater extent m 

of this territory(¥alter*s anny excepted.) ^ _ C^r\r^n]o 
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Part of this territory had no placo in the papal plans. 
Bit promaturo organisation of i&oso armios otlll further ^ 
shows the lack of eonneetion with the main crusade. Although 
Urban started the crusading morementt it would seam that^ 
haring e^pened the floodgates^ he was unable to control the 
stream that poured through, fhis sudden response shows how 
thoroughly Europe was ready for the crusade. Premature ^ misf^ 
managed, and lacking in leadership, this illstarred morement 
produced much excellent material and under farorable cenolt* 
ions might hare contributed materially to the success of the 
crusade. Its rery failure and the causes of its failute make 
ft of unusual Interest in any stuff of €lie crusades and ean« 
temporary con<itloiis. 
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Soma underBtandlng of the conditions of the last half of 
the •lerenth century Is necessair to anr appreciation of 
the real character of the crusade. The immediate response te 
Urban* 8 appeal indicates how the re p^ly Tfcirope had been pre« 
pared for such an enterprise* Vhat were these antecedsatst 

In any consideration of the conditions that made the 
crusade posslhle, It Is difficult to distinguish between 
those affecting the miT li^ crusade and those which more part* 
Icularlr Influenced the Peasant* s crusade^As thev were rery 
similar, the general situation Is Important, for certain 
changes were already ln O)r og ress, lAilch had rery m^terlallr 
altered the general point of rlew and produced a^ew spirit 
among all classes. 

Ihe period immedlatelr preceding the crusades rereals 
little political unitr* The ^apetlan, Philip 1, was derotMg 
to consolidating his power and restoring order in the terrl* 
torjr under his Immediate control, rather than attempting to 
maintain the old Carollnglan Ideals of monarchr* Orer the 
great feudal lords of Prance he exercised rery little real 
authority* The German kingship had been merged In the em* 
pi re, but the empire of the Ottei* had already lost its 
strength and the Inrestiture stmggle left only disorder 
and confusion, wl^ no strong cektral authority* The vear 
1096 found Ttenry IV In difficult straits* The political 
eltuation of ftermanr Is well illustrated ty the erlls, which 
the "peace of the ^and was intended to reller*. 

As Fhi|i]r and -(lenrT were unahl* to make the authority- of 
the central gorenaent •ffectire within their own kingdoms, 
ther were still less ahle to control the intervening terriiC 
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Lorraine had profited by the Inreetlture struggle » while 
the iretherlands had gained in independence with the riee of 
Vomandy. 

In all thie territory feudalim was dominant* It was 
ttie period of the great feudal seigneur* That no king partic* 
Ipated in the first crusade » hut that the principal leaders 
were the lords of smaller and Tirtually independent states 
is significant in itself of the status of contemporary pol* 
itical conditions* In launching the crusade^ Urhan could not - 
hare had any hope of gaining royal support^ as he was at the 
time on an unfriendly footing with the king of Prance and the 
eaiperar*llrhan thus rece>gniaed the political decentralisation 
and seams to hare regarded rs;fal support as df little import- 
ance* 

In spite of the political significance of feudalism at 
this ttme, the crusade, least of all the Peasant* s crusade » 
was not to find its origin here* The more that society he- 
came crystalltsed into the mold of feudalism, the more it be- 
came a defensire system* Bxtens ire argresion became impos- 
sible and the great suceessful off^ensire enterprises of the 

(5) 
time were essentially nen- feudal* The political situation did 

not therefore directly affect the crusading morement, «ccept 
insofar as the political decentralization praduced and train* 
ed a class of men. to whom the crusade owed much of its sue- 
eess* The crusade was to a great extent outside of and con^ 
trary to the feudal systam. Die crusade found its origin 
rather in new condi tiond and new forces that w^re hostile 
to feudalism, and were working toward the change and orer* 
turning of many of the ideas of the old system. r^r^r^r^]r> 
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Foremost among these mew changes '^ere the economic and 

social forces that were already actil^e In the elerenth cent- 
were 
ury, Conunerce and industry heginnlng to hecoKe i^jS^jpilneiit la 

Vorthern 8urope« Ihe dleorder of the ninth and tenth cent- 
uries had offered email encooragesient to coimnerce* Money had 
ceased to circulate and land had become practically the only 

fom of property^ Under the manorial eyeteflu^ society became 

(«) 
local and stationary* City life had Tlrtually dlesappeared; 

society was almost entirely agricu/tural* The elerenth cent* 

ury wltness^an increase in both merchants and towns. Bren in 

ITorthem Europe ,alonp the Rhine, Woftais and Vayence^ on the 

Weuse^ V#rdun and ICaastlcht, towns farorably located, were 

fast becoming busy marts of trade* A veil established route 

(7) 
connected 'Oie Tlemish towns with those of the Rhine ralley* 

Bqiually marked was the growth of manufacturing* In 

Tlanders^ wearing made rapid strides, and afforded a market 

(8) 
for the wool grown in the surrounding country. Peasants left 

their homes to engage in the wSlfffing industry and located in 

(9) 
the towns as the merchants had done before them.The ralli^ of 

the Scheldt became noted for its textile industries, while 

the ralley of the upper Haas, contained towns that were der- 

(10) 
eloping the metal Industries, nof/%>le Huy and Dlnantt and lAmn 

the resources of this region were no longer sufficient , the 
inhabitants went to Germany in search of new mines, first to 
Cologne, then to Goslar* 

These rising towns were fast becoming an important fact- 
or in the life of the times. Lambert of Hersfeld mentions 

(11) 
600 merchants, rery rich, at Cologne in 1074. Great annual 

fairs attracted people to Flanders from Franc^qiftMv^^ Itlly 

(12) 
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Money was again in circulation and at the beginning of tba 

tvellii century the ellrer jd^i^^^ll ^^^ widely known in For'Oi* 
(13) (13) 

France* Flanders wae already faiioue for ite wealth. V$t^ 



u^ral resourcee were heing exploit ed. The Herman conqueet of 
England had gi Ten cosmierce a greater impetus in which Flan- 
ders profit ed no less than Konnandy. Ships from Bruges went 
to T^enmark and the North Sea knd the Bishop of Rheims could 
well say that that erery part of the land and sea "brought its 
tribute to the count of Flanders • 

The effects of this hustling actirity were widely felt. 
The farmer had a new market for his wool* The rineyards of 
the Rhine raliey^ and of the Wosellei of the T.oir# and the 
Garonne were exploited by a growing commerce* The towns were 
attracting people from agricultural pursuits* These new ep« 
portunites atffected all classes^ directly or indirectly^ and 
the society of this region was adapting itself to new con* 
dotioni* The region that produced the Peasant *s crusade was, 
in the lat er. elerenth century, the center of great economic 
change* 

Agricultural methods were not becoming intensire* Ken we 

were content if the lands siqpplied their yearly neede, and any 

accident to the crops, whether drought or the rarages of war^ 

was serious indeed and resulted in the famines to which there 

(15) 
is such frequent reference in the chroniclei|Froduct ion was 

not keeping pace with the increase in population* Thus there 

was much land not under cult irat ion and this economic situ* 

at ion was resulting in the clearing of new lands and the 

(16)* 
reclamation of the waste* 

Orer-popualtion was one of the serious erils of the time, 

althougji it was really the inability of Product ig^jn^^lyCyJf^^gJ^ 
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Cleraionti adTanced as an argiunent In faror of the crusades ^ 

that It would tend to remore this surplus* ?iilk of Chart res 

(17) 
noted that the year of the departure ^was one of great plenty* 

Contemporaries realised the seriousness ef the situation if 

they did not understand Its cause* 

This state of affairs had its Inflvence upon social eon- 

ditlons* It was productlre of great er mohl lit y* If the land 

under cult Irat ion was not sufficient to supply the needs of 

an increasing population, menMust seek new fields of actirity* 

Part of this surplus found emplosnsent in the new industries, but 

there was aide* W-extension of agriculture and colemlzatieii 

ef new fields. People began to nigrate* People from R^'^**" 

began to colecilze the Vorth German country in Holstein and 

(18) 
along the Blbe.This reclamation of waste land was encouraged as 

a pious work by the church; the unfruitful was to be made fruit- 

(19) vi/^s 

ful* Fewerer, all of this required capital, and wo«M not 

1^ pofssible to the lowest classes of the population. As a con« 

slderable period must elapse before any returns couli[ be ex* 

ported, this work was best done by a wealthy corporation like 

the church or <o« by the most enterprising people. All of this 

moTomont and tiiange in agricuatural lined|sas product ite of a 

new spirit. Men were more inclined to seek new opportunities. 

Society v^as ceasing to be satlc« 

The pilgrimages acted in a similar way. Increasing pros* 

sure in Prance led to migration to Italy, Spain, Portugal and 

(20) 
ftigland. People sold their prroperty and scu^t new lands. Koreo^ 

wer this morement was for the most part among the irealfhier 

people. Bren in the pilgrimages, the better classes became the 

( 21 ) Digitized by ^^UUy IC 
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traneformation of soeletT, a^d with thase actual changes cam« 
new prohlema and a new attitude of mind that ilrae of the great« 
est significance. 

All these new factors wer« la conflict with the ideas of 
the old STstMi and denanded it aedl float ion. The regulations 
of the manorial system, adapted to a inxrtlyt argi cultural soci* 
ety had no place for coouneree or industry. Cenasrce was ob- 
structed by iaqpossihle restrictions. The merchant was coiqpelled 
to conform to the demands of the different states in lAiieh he 
operated and was suhj^ct te the impositions of erery petty 
feudal lord. A growing commerce was soon tending to break down 

this extreme preTlnelalism, and in the elerenth century» the 

V (22) 

*Jus mercatoni", the common law for all merchants appears. 

The town was essentially a colony. The population was 
drawn from all classes. In the freedom of this new life and its 
•88entiall3r different economic character, the rarloue elenents . 
of pofcilation were asialgamat e< and a new claas appears in Hed* 
ieral eocletr* Vhat was its position? The manorial ey^atem of 
clasBlfication wae no longer eat i fact onr to its needs and a eon* 
flict began between the old and th\i new* Kerchants and artisans 
could not be hampered by the old rest rictions, such as the 
boenworks of the manor. Realisation of this new situation led 
to the formation of associations for protection against feud- 
al seigneurs, especially the bishops of the episcopal cities, on 
the part of the townsmen* The later part of the century saw the 
beginnings of this struggle against the old syetesi, and for a 
new Jurisdiction* 

Especially was this true of the towns of northern Europe* 

^ (23) 
In St* Omer, a gild of merchants receired recognition early* c 
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In lo66,HuT receired a charter, that freed it from the tax on mor- 

(24) 
ablesi in irtiieh the tent hurgenses appears. The commune of cuihrai 

(25) 
was formed in 1076« A long struggle with the hi shops ensued, result' 

(26) 
ing in the recognition of the commune in 1096^ hy Gaucher, the 

antl*papal candidate. The citizens realised the necessity of or<er 

and organised to gain security. 

In Gemany the Inrestiture struggle was the golden epport^ 

unity of the towns* Their struggle was not against imperial auth- 

orttT hut rather against their local lords, idio for the most part 

were hostile to Kenry IV. Thus the citizens were to he found on 

the side of the emperor and were in turn farored by him for their 

(27) 
staunch support. In 1073, the hi shop of Worms attempted to oppose 

the entrance of Henry into the city, hut was himself driren out hy 

^ (28) 

the citizens, who gare Ifenrr a triumphal reception. After the hum* 

illation of canessa, the towns of eentral Germany still remained 

loyal. In 1077, when Rudolph was crowned anti^king at ICainz, his 

(29) 
followers were m^hhed hy the citizens. In the same year the cit* 

tzen soldiers of Wurtzhurg successfullr defended their city until 

(30) 
reliered hy Henry « Such references in the chronicles indicate that 

the townsmen plated a hy no means insignificant part in the eiril 

(32) 
wars of Qermany. Ihile it was self interst that hrowf^t ahout this 

alliance hetween emperor and citizens^ the assertion of their Snd* 

ependence dldlmuch to bring the towns into promiinenc*. They w#re 

learning their strength and the king had already found in the 

third estate a ralmahle ally against an unruly nobility. ISren 

(33) 
peasants appear in the armies of j^^nry IV. That this new spirit 

should appear so strongly in the region that was to produce the ^ 

Peasant *s crusade is of ne small significance. Vew economic epport* ^ 

unity and the derelopment of assurance and independence among^^ ^c 
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Te the citizen classi who had risen to prominence because of their 

own ability and in spite of great obstacles, the denocracy of the 

crusade would offer exceptional opportunities and make a powerful 

appeal to its adrenturous and enterprizlng spirit* 

ITotwithstanding the transfonnaticn that wai' taking place » the 

extent and importance of these changes must not be oreremphasised. 

« 
The mass of the population still remained in its former position. 

Howerer all this progress and the restlessness of the time la* 

directly affeeted that part of the population that rmained stat- 

lenary. The crusade was to recelre its strongest support from* 

thiifactire minority » which undoubtedly formed the mucleus and 

most satisfactory part of the crusading armies* As we shall see 

all of the earlier bands contained a fair propo'rtien of excellent 

material* Howerer it is necessary te ascettaln the eondition of 

the average man and what would be his attitude toward the crusade. 

In the later elerenth century^ a considerable number of free* 

men still eontinued to cultirate their own lands* Ihey were numer* 

(34) 
ous in Aurergne, while in Burgundy and Champagne, freemen still 

lired side by side with serfs on the same domain. There were many 

freemten in Central and Western Prance, in Polteu, Brittany and 

(35) 
Kormandy. The coasts of Tlanders were peopled by freemen » and a 

rigorous class of freeholders lired along the lower course of the 

(3«) 
Scheldt, the Vaas and in Brabant*In Germany it was the losses sus* 

talned by crusading that forced many of the freemen into a serrile 

position* Earing mortgaged their holdings in an effort to meet the 

expenses of the expedition, they were unable te redeem their pro- 

perty i|nd lost their independent position* Thus it is certain that 

there still remained a considerable agrioultural class. Independent 

and poysessed of sufficient property to meet the demands^^f^kr 
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ioummy to the Holy Lan<# 

Fowerer eignificant the existence of these people aiay he In 

connection with the T>easant*s crusade, as military expeditions, the 

crusade made its pireatest appeal to the military class# Wedieral . 

society was dirided into three classes^ the clergy, who prayed, 

the sdidiers who fought, and the lnhoring class who supported the 

(38) 
other two. This professional military class, a direct product 

of disorderly times, was sharply Clff^rentiatei from the other 

(39) 
classes by contemporaries^Manr of thswiik mili tes had risen from 

the lower ranks of society, and as the equipment and duties of 

their position necessitated considerakle wealth, the less of thi s 

(40) 
material basis meant a return to a lower position, ifany of the 



"ordo militarist* were not far remored from the fwem ifche eenditlen 

ef the better class of freemen. In the/Ketherlands, manr of the 

^milites were small freeholders, and in times of peace it was still 

mecesfary for them to work their ewpn holdings. Their life was 

simple and primitire and not rery different from that of the peas- 

(41) 
ant. 

The common interests of thei r profession, similar social 

position, and a more or less common waw e>f liring, together with a 

distinct ke^ral position, produced in this class, among ^reat and 

(42) 
small a stror^ class spirit. A common bond connected the great 

feudal lord and the small holder ^ that of the same profession. The 

disorder of the times pare excellent graining in warfare, and their 

ideals glorified fighting and warlike prowess. At the end of the 

elerenth centunr, tournaments were already frequent in Flanders 

(43) 
and lower Lotharingla, in which hundreds of "mllites^partieipated^ 

To sujshmen the crusade was i$out welcome. Beanomio pressure made 

them no less restless. The great majority of them An the later 

Digitized by VnOOQiC 
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of insufJTlelent prcductlon. The ■Mll'vilesnliose estates were 
not IncreaeiBg in ralue^ found it Inceasinglr difficult to estab* 
11 8h his sons in the position that their rank and profession de* 
Banded. Ihese sons mist seek their own fortune in the only prefes* 
sion known to them. Such adrenturers flocked to the standard of 
William of vormandiTi and were willing to risk their property in 
the expense of such an expedition, in the hG.pe of winning rich 
plunder'by their swords. The crusade seemed to offer the same op* 
portunites. Urhan attractirelr presented the material gains to he 

foun< in a land flowing with milk and honey **a land more fruitful 

(44) 
than all ethersj and indeed Stephen of Blols was able to write 

home to his wife of the wealth that he had won» mtieh more than 

(46) 
the downr that she had brought him« Without doubt the hope of 

material rewards no less than spiritual benefits had a great in* 

fluence in drawing this class into the cruiading armies, and this 

was especially true of the poorer members of the fighting class. 

The chronicle of Zimmem describes the difficulty with which the 

father equipped the brotkrers Zimmem, and that Trederiek greatlr 

(46) 
oppressed to peasants to gain the needed funds. 

Northern Europe thus contained many people whose ideals and 
enterprise were in harmony with the crusading idea. From the mater« 
ial point of riew, the crusade offered new opportunities, and suf- 
ficient wealth existed to pennlt participation in such an enter- 
prise. Py training the fighting class was prepared to accept 
gladl^t this opportunity to fight under the banners of the Lord, 
while the rising third estate found it no less acceptable. The 
moremont made an appeal to all classes, the onlr restriction being 
the lack of material resources. The son of a wealth merchant 
might meet on equal terms with the smaller no\>lo^^-^^^i^fiih^g^Wf(^ 
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The rellglQUB attitude of the times foms a rery necessary 
baekgroiintf to the crusades. The spiritual ideas that the crusade 
emhodled were in complete harmony with the religious ideas of the 
a^e. The crusade was the culmination of the trend of religious deri 
elepment. 

The personal religion of the medleral man consisted chief- 
ly of a regard for the formsi that the church had dereloped. IVhile 
capable of deep feeling in religious matters, the object of his 
feeling was rery different than it had been in the early church. 
Bvtween the layman and his God was interposed the interceding 
clergy. Through their i nt err en ti en ^man mif^t ?ain some remission 
of the punishment that awaited them. To atone for sin, penance was 
imposed. Foundations were established, where monks continually 
prayed for dirine mercy for the dead. Pilgrimages to the shrines 
of saints were frequent, and the relies of holy men were thought 
to hare great powers of healing. An entirely artificial sy^stm was 
supported by the weight of authority, and preserred bv the unir* 
ersal fear of eternal punishment, the dread of which kept eonscien^ 
lous souls in constant angony, lest they should be unable to atone 
for the sin existing In the natural Insticnts and desires of a 
normal man. 

This artificial riew of religion and this op o sit ion and 
struggle against the mormal demands of nature, was illustrated by 
the asceticism of the times. Ven thoufrht that their onlr hope of 
salration lay in an escape from the pleasures and erils of the 
world and in the conquest of the dominating influence of tke body. 
The greatest hindrance to spiritual success was in the lusts of 
the flesh. The asceticV struggle was with his normal self. Thus 
men withdrew themselres into monasteries and land M^^lavman^S 
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showed his regard for this Ideal by gifts to n^lnasterles. A8cetlc4 
ism was the religious ideal of the age. 

The elerenth century witnessed the great ware of reform that 
ounated from Cluny and found its highest expression in Gregorr VII 
ALl flhristendom felt the influence of these religious riews. The 
OrmgoriBXi reform encountered the most stuhbom re si stance » because 
It conflicted with temporal interests i but the spirit that anSmat- 
dd these reformers was rery like that of the crusade itself and was 
preparing men for an acceptance of the crusade. 

The opposition that Gregonr encountered, reveals how far the 
average man was from being animated by asceticism. Ifen-lired their 
lives in as great an Indifference as in any age and were willing 
to take any opportunity to plunder the church and were unmoved by 
Its anathemas. But the medieval man was more impulsive* A^ter 4M9lr 
a jUite of reckless disregard for the church and its teaching, fear 
of the life after death took hpld oif the most reckless men, and 
they threw themselves upon the m^ercy of the church and were will- 
ing to perform the penance that was laid upon theiy. While self* 
interest thus might make men utterly disregard the thunders of 
popes there was still underlieath a general respect for the things 
that they were unable to understand when wach matters were forced 
upon tveir attentleA#Thus Fulk Kera beAame as penitent as he had 
femerly violent and cruel, and undertook to do penance for his 
former misdeeds by pklgrimages to the F*ly Land. flHw the crusade 
offered «xceptional opportunities for the average lavman to do 
penance in a manner tha completely coincided with his ideas and 
desires. 

The common attJtU'de toward the saints, the bellj^f in the ef- 
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crusade. While they had become less numerous in the period iiBsed- 

iately* preceding the crusade » because of the difficulties that 

attended theiy, the idea was still popular. Jrmt 1050 to 1070, 

some some thirty two pilgrimages are recorded and from 1070 te 

(47) 
the departure of the crusaders » there were eighteen. Because of 

the difficulties presented hy the sAtuationin the CSast, it became 
customary for pilgrims to undertake the journey in large bands.In 
1065, the bishops of pegensburg^^amburg and Utrecht and the arch- 
bishop Fiegfried of IS^ainz, headed a pilgrimage of seren thusand. 

nrban under stMod the point of riew of the man of the time, 
and as an inducement , offered the grant of plenarr indulgence to 
all crusaders meeting death. He offered eternal rewards as well 
as m«itet*lalV eiqphasised the fact that it was Gad*s work and that 
God would be their leader; that it was necessary to fight the 
antiohrist and further that the cross was to be worn by the erusad* 
er as a badge of distinction. Moweorer, preaching was a nvw ele<- 
ment in the religious life of the times that aided in the derel* 
opment of crusading enthusiasm. The speeches of Urban and^eter 
brought the religious side before the people with an entirely new 
force. The indifferent were aroused and hastened to take adrantage 
of the spiritual adrantages that crusading could offer. The ware 
of enthusiasm that followed the work of the pope and his assist- 
smst was distinctly religious. The Peasant's crusade was to re- 
Teal the extremes to which this could go. One band chose a goose 
and a goat as their leaders^ beJiieTing that these animals were 
endowed with the dirine spirit. In such a time of mental excitement 
miracles found ready acceptance. The surrlTort of Fulk's band, 

owed their eseape to the mi raculour appMt.ranee of a cross in the 

(48) 
hear.nfti'diaid peter was thought to hare carried a letter from 

It was a « *d when the main army was suf fez:|iiiigj i^H^f vjbh^ 
rreaTen*. ^ 
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walls o€ Antlochy that the Holy lance was unmrthed.The man of 
the time had a grwat capacity- for religious enthuslasn^ and the 
cmisade fitted into hie religious riewfid'lli such completeness- that 
it won his ready acceptance. 

PofiudJ/r imagination had lalM^vheen stirred by the deeds of 
the Hermans in the East and in Italy# Robert Guiscard had already 
attempted to conquer a part of the Byzantine einpire and Westerners 
had )ili9 serred in the fam us vsrangian guard# Thus not onlr were 
economic factors breaking down the old isolation » but the most 
adrenturous were looking afar for for new fields of conquest and 
dreaming of the plunder and glory the Bast had to of fer# To the 
bolder men of the time the tales of the East heard from the lipi^f 
pilgrims or trarelers was a lure that the crusade put into con- 
crete form* As^rathay and the fabulous tales of the wealth of the 
Tar East drew^Wn of a lat*r age of expansion, so the 'Verant was 
the unexplored country of the nfedieral man* 

Another factor that must not be left out of eonsideratien, 
was the action of the peace of God* The church by this means at^ 
tempted to check the disorders of the times* In the early part 
of the century, it was net sufficiently established to be effect- 
ItOt but just prior to the crudade it had become a more import- 
ant institution* The church atteiqpted to organise as satiations 
for mut#aal protection from a turbulent nobility* As the idea 
gained strength, it was taken up by the nobility* In 1092, Robert 
the -prisian proclaimed the Truce of GodI at Solsson; (•0)Urban took 
measures for its enforcement at Clermont* (51) In the same ^ear 
the Peace was sworn te by the nobles in the county of Tours with 
the count of Anjou, which was sanctioned by Urban* (52) 

Injlcrmany, the same mcTcment was ^aken up by the nobility* 
In 1093, a peace was sworn to by the nobles. Independently of the 
empcrcir; that they should obserrc the terms of the Peaco of God 
for two years* (53) Lin 1074, Yelf, Dukcjof Bararia and B«rth*ld!, 
duke of Alemannia made a similar compact* (b34 The emperor, 
unable to keep order by his own effort, found it adrisabke to put 
himself at the he ad of thks morementf (54) and in 1097 Henry held 
a conference concerning the peace* (55) The purpose of these agree- 
ments was to enforce order by the united strength of the nobles* 
The adrantages of the peace were extcndedfto the clergy and merchant 
class: the culprit who took refuge in his castle was to be be* 
si eged*. Prerisions were made for the enforcement of the terms 
of the itcace by those who had sworn te its prorisions* 

How successful this peace was we cannot be sure* It ai^ 
least rereals a tendency toward better order and for the protect- 
ion of the non*mllltary classes* It must hare had a beneficial 
effect and hare had seme Influence in chcckMg the di sorter that 
had preriously existed* 

The frequent references to such efforts to establish order 
would apparehtly indicate that just prior te the crusade^ Shristr 
endca was enjorlng greater freedom from disorder than has been 
eommonly supposed* England was the only country which was in* 
capacitated for participation in the crusade, but it may be 
said that in fiorthern Europe, there was a greater prosperity 
than had Isng been the case and that all classes were ready te 
gire their attention to the crusade* 

Thus In 1095, when pope Urban dellTcred his famous oration 
at the council of Clcrmont» he spoke te a C3irlstcndom that was 
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rtadjr to hoar him. Tho now Baropo^ that was awakoniag rosponAod 
immediatolt to his eraunono* Europe of the later elerenth eentury 
was wealthy enouph and Bufficlentlr restless to make the under* 
taking a grand sueeoss* The Peasant *s erusade was poeullarly 
the result of the new forces and the new 8i)irlt« It was a moToment 
of the people; of the classes that had the nost to gala from 
the nBw economic opportunity and to whom the religious side of 
the crusade made its strongest appeal** This morement rcToals 
the spirit of the crusade In Its purest sense* Por such it was a 
welcome opportun^i tTt and their ready acceptanee shows how proplt- 
ieus was the time which the pope selected for the launching of 
hie enterprise* 
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CHAPTER II 
^REACHING OP PETER AND KARCH TO COHSTAUTIHOPLB. 
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The first crusade was directly due te the insplratien and 

(1) 
preaching ef Pepe Urban II. The speech at Clement, the itiner- 
ary through Fr^oe, the plans and careful organization of the 

expedition, shew unmistalcably the role that Urban played. From 

(2) 
Clermcnt until the date of departure, in person and by letter, 

the pope kept the clergy at work and used the machinery of the 
church to arouse crusading enthusiasm, and when all was ready , 
when the different amies wore on the inarch and the direction of 
the crusade had been handed over to the papal legate, Adheuar ef 
Puy, Vi*ban ^. y^^ ^y^^ honor of having initiated the greatest ent- 
erprise ITedieval Europe had known. 

It would be interesting to know Just what were the motives 
that guided pope Urban. Was it the situation in the Bast or the 
position of the papacy in the West, that most influenced him'> ^Did 
he realize the prestige that the papacy was to gain from the In- 
auguration of this movement? If he did foresee such results, 
the universal response that followed his appeal must have satis* 
fled his most sanguine hopes. The position of the papacy was far 
from secure in 1095. With a rival pope in Rome, the emperor in 
Italy and much ef Germany f=?chismatic, Urban, whatever his motives 
may have been, rose te the occasion and launched the crusade, 
which embarked a united Burepe in a groat religious movement 
under papal direction. 

If it was not part ef the papal program to counteract the 
hostile influence of the German emperor, it is nevertheless true 
that he found it necessary to devote his attention almost ex* 
cluslvely te France and made little effort te awaken interest in 
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Germany. -^The Haly Sepulchre was te be recevered by the valer ef 
the Pranks: upon their acceptance ef the crusade were based its 
hepes ef success. Hew much attention was paid to Italy is net 
Icnewn, but during the peried ef preparation Urban remained in 
Franco and gave the work there his personal attention. The 
Normans of Southern Italy, allies of the papacy and already 
looking toward the Bast^ could be counted on, once the expedition 
was launched by Frankish enthusiasm. Urban saw clearly the sig- 
nificance of French support, and the result Justified his coa- 
fidenoo. With the he^p of the gathering crusaders Urban drove the 

anti-pope from Rome and celebrated there the Christmas festival of 

(3) 
1096^ 

The situation in Germany in the year 1095, was not of such a 

character as to Justify and expectations of crusading enthusiasm. 

Although the feudal nobility had been the chie* gainers in the 

Investiture struggle, and the power of the emperor had been great- 

ly weakened, papal iafluenco was also greatly lessened by the 

long struggle^ Probably only three G^naan bishops were loyal to 

(5) 
the pope at this time. At least they were present at the council 

of Piaconza and QObhard, bishop of Constance was papal legate in 

South Germany. In view of this situation and the fact that the 

papal plans were carried out in France by the clergy, it is not 

difficult to understand whir Urban made little effort to enlist 

German Interest in the Crusade. However, while the political 

and religious situation at the time Justified Urban *8 position, 

the peasant's Crusade was to prove that Germany no loss than 

Franco was ready to support the Crusade and under propor leader- 
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ship might have played an important part in the crusadt. 

Urban had ether reasaona for beginning his work in Southern 

France* The Count of Toulouse had undoubtedly premised to go on 

the cruAade before it was proclaimed at Clermont, and his legates 

came to Clermont to announce that he had taken the cross, thus 

assuring the su^6^ss of the expedition and heightening the 

(6) 
dramatic effect. Urban in all probability knew of the Count's 

YV 

intentions beforehand; certaily such assurance would have greatly 
influenced his plans. Voreover Urban seems to have laid his plans 
very carefully Aeforo he proclaimed the crusade at Clermont. He 

had already decided, very wisely, to make Adhemar of Puy, leader 

(7) 

of tlie entire enterprise, and announced his appointment at Clermont. 

(8) 

Th# date of departure was also very early set for August 15,1096. 

In the time that Urban had been in France, from August to Fevem* 

berilS, the date of the Council, he had ample time to perfect his 

' (9) 
plans. 

With the Crusade already a reality and its success already 

assured in Southern France, Urban began his itinerary Northward. 

The decrees of the Council of Clermont were sent to all churches 

(10) 
not represented there. Holding councils and preaching as he 

Journeyed into central France, the pope*s route led him as far 

(11) 
Hortli as Tours, where he held a council , March 16 to the 22. 

From Tours he went to Bourdeaux, Toulouse and ITimes, apparently 

satisfied with the spread of enthusiasm in the North* 

During this time France was the sceme of great enthusiasm and 

preparation. The nobility pledged themselves to the support of 

the pope's enterprise. In February there was a meeting of the 

(13) 
French nobility at Paris to dieuss plans. The formation of 
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arales soon began under the leadership of suoh men as Gedfrey of 

Bouillon, Stephen, Count of Blois, Robert of Kormandy, the Count 

of Planders and Hugh the Great, brother of the king. The response 

of the North was no less enthusiastic than that of the South. 

Urban 's project occupied the attention of everyone* In view of 

the extent and intensity of this enthuslasu^ litis not surprising 

that there should also have been a Peasant's Crusade. 

In the same way that the organi zatlon of tve main crusade 

was the work of Urban II; the Peasant's Crusade forms itself 

about the preaching and leadership of Peter the Henalt. A monk 

(14) 
and a trermit, this man appealed strongly to the Ideals of his age* 

The deep Impression that he made upon popular imagination, is shown 

by the legends that later attributed to him the initiation of 

the crusade. He had been a pilgrim, but it seems was prevented 

(15) 
from the fulfilment of his vows by the disorders in the East^ 

and had returned with a desire to make the West appreolate the 

(16) 
situation *f the Holy City and the need or its rescue. The 

(17) 
story of his early efforts inrc not well established. Hagenmeyer 

thinks that his pilgrimage must have oc^ured before 1094, in which 

case Peter either was not active or was not successful until the 

enterprise was started by the pope. It seems very doubtful 

whether or not he exercised any influence on Urban. At least 

there is no contemporary evidence that he was present at the 

Council of Clermont or that he conferred with the pope before 

this time. He do not know that he received any encouragement from 

the pope to preach the crusade. It would seem that it was the 

spread of crusading enthusiasm that started peter in his work. 
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(18) 
The first mention of Peter ' s preaching finds him in Berry^ 

whence he passed Northward. This might indicate that he had met 
Urban: Perhap63 he had gone into Berry from the Council of Cler- 
mont, and may have had Urban* s sanction to preach the cause, to 
whftth both were so earnestly committed. Urban himself was anxious 

to reach all classes. At Clermont the pope urged all present to 

(19) 
preach and to all classes. As a further inducement, Urban had 

spoken of the material rewards that the expedition promised to 

(20) 
those whorparticipated. In February, Urban gave Robert d'Arbris^ 

sel a commisssion to preach the crusade, a man who was above all ^l*^ 

(21) 
a popular preacher. Late in 1096, in September two bishopi 

(22) 
were sent to ^^enoa to preach the crusade to the citizens. As 

Peter was no ordinary man, Urban, if he had known him, would cer- 
tainly have realized his value. The ocator. of Clermont well 

(23) 
knew how enthusiasm for his crusade could best be roused. 

In his preaching then, Peter was in complete harmony with 
Urban 's plans and may have been encouraged directly by the pope 
himself. There is however no evidence that this was the case 
and we can only know that Peter had ample justification for his 
work in the words and action of Urban. Peter might well have been 
a papal instrument for rousing the enthusiaau that was so much to 
be desired. 

Although the crusade was well started in northern Prance at 

(24) 
the time that Peter began his preaching, and enthusiasm was rapid- 
ly spreading, this fact in no wise detracts from the work of 
Peter. He was a man of strong personality and great power, and 
his preaching took firm hold upon the popular mind. Ouibert,who 
saw him tells of his wonderful power over the people and the 
excitement that his preaching created. He was followed by a mult- 
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bwr no one that had been similarly honored. The people crowded 

about hln and plucked hairs from his mule for relics, so great 

(25) 
was their reverence for this man. A man with a mission, an ascetic 

his influence was great and his success remarkable. Afterward, 

when discredited by the failure of his expedition, the crusaders 

(26) 
could find'^no one who spoke so boldly and splendidly as Peter". 

(27) 
His appeal was to all classes; high and low; good and bad. 

It is impossible to say, whether Peter intended to form an 
army, when he' first began his preaching. This idea may have form- 
ed h.is mind as he ftoted the success of his preaching and the num- 
bers that followed him. Useful as Peter would be as a preacher, 
it seems doubtful that Urban intended him to become the -leader 
of a separate expedition. The pope very carefully laid the plans 
for the organization of the crusade. The main armies were all 
led by capable military man, under the direction of the papal 
legato. It was arranged that t>^ese armies should depart on a fix- 
ed date. All parts of the great army were to move in harmony. 
Urban untertook to do more than awaken enthusiasm, he desired to 
control it. In view of all this it seems doubtful that he sanct- 
iioned the formation of an army under the control of a monk. More- 
over, in his direction of this army Peter seems to have been out 
of harmony with the plans of the main crusade. Kis early depart- 
ure and unexpected arrival in the Byzantine empire seem to indi- 

(28) 
cate that he was acting independentUof Urban. 

What was Peter's route from Berry to Treves, where ^e arrived 

(29) 
in the beginning of April, we can only conjecture. In general, 

his route can be traced by the localities rom which he drew his 

recruits. Godfrey Burel, master of the footmen, came from Etamp- 

es. (30) Digitized by GoOQIc 
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of Polssy, the brothers Walter, Simon, Mathew, and Willi^ and the 

(31.r (32) 

elder waiter. Irom Breituell caij^e Falter, the som of Waleramni and 

(33) 
from Bray on the Somme, Raynald. Another SIrenoh recruit wasT>a3iibert 

(34) ^ 

Count of Clermont.Peter may have been at Welun, for William of 

Melun later led a band from this region and Joined Anicho. North- 
east of Paris and down the Seine valley is Poissy and to the East 
ojT Stampes and Trelun is Bray, so that the influence of Peter's 
preaching covered most of the valleys of the Seine and the Somme* 
Due North of Poissy is Breitueil. Here again his preaching must 
have covered a wide territory, for from this region came the Pic- 

ard knights, who were later prominent in finicho's army, Clare- 

(3D (3*) (3fl|) 

bold of Kendueil,Drogo of Nestle, and Thomas of La Pere • Prom 

Flanders, Peter turned Eastward into Lower Lorraine and the Rhine 

(38) 
country. A Botnia Peike, a Frisian is mentioned as one of those 

who accompanied Peter, so that he may have been well to the North 

before he turned to the East, Thus Peter seems to have covered 

a great deal of territory in his preachingJtour and in addition to 

initiating the Peasant's Cruoade also did much to arouse enthus* 

iasm for the main crusade. 

By Varch, Peter had collected a considerable force and seems 

(39) 
to have decided to lead an army of his own. At this time the army 

(40) 
consisted of 15,000 footmen and a small number of French "milites? 

(41) 
With this band, Peter arrived at Treves early in April, Here he 

presented to the jews of the city a letter from their French 

brethren, which recommended that the jews of any city through 

which he might pass should furnish him with provisions, as he was 

a monk and deserving of consideration* The ,Jews of Ti'eves treated 

(42) ^ 

him well, giving him presents. Digitized by GoOglc 
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Peter next vrent North te Celagne, reaching this city, April 
(45) (4«) 

12, and remaining there a week. Here he preached the crusade, and 

(45) 
his army was increased by 15,000 new 3?*ecruit8, Among these were 

the tvo counts.Berthaldus and Hlldebertus and one bishop whose 

(46) 
name we do not know. The great increase of Peter's army in the 

Rhine valley seems to indicate that knowledge of the crusade was 

current here before his arrivals The enthusiasm might very easily 

have spread into this country from Prance, and as Godfrey of 

Bouillon drew from all the Upper Lorraine country it seems likely 

that he may have had papal aid in the formation of his army. The 

removal of the Bishop of Strafburg from ezcommunlcatlon at the 

council of Tours indicates that Urban was gaining strength in 

this region. Fumold the canon and treasurer of the cathedral 

church of Cologne, turned over his property to The Abbey of Brau- 

weiler, in order to obtain ready money for a pilgrimage to the 

(47) 
Holy Land, as early as December, 1095. 

At Cologne, the army was divided. While it may have been 

thought advisable to make the march in two divisions it is more 

likely that Ordericus Vitalis has the explanation, when he says 

that the "proud Pranks" were Impatient to begin the march and un- 

(48) 
willing to wait for Peter^ who was still intent upon gaining new 

recruits to the cause. This haste is characteristic of the entire 

expedition* The early departure was apparently decided by the^im- 

(49) 
patience of the crusaders themselves. 

This premature departure may indicate the mariner in which 

Peter was led to form an army under his own leadership. So great 

wao the enthusiasm that he had aroused, that beginning as a 

popular preacher, the leadership of a crusading army may have been 

forced upon the Hermit. He may have had no alternative.'^ If" was 
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a popular band, once gathered together it was necessary to elect 

a leadee. If J^er tried to restrain their impatience his only 

alternative would have been to resign in favor of another. Once , 

gathered together, everything tended to an early departure. So 

great was their enthusiasm that they were unwilling to wait for 

the main armies. Thus it may have been the crusaders themselves 

who forced the departure long before the date set by the pope. 

After leaving Cologne, Walter's route was probably across to 

(50) 
the Danube, through Rwabia, Bavaria and Austria. In tv^e latter 

(91); 
part of may, he appeared on the boundary of Hungary. King Kolo- 

man received his petition for free passage through his kingdom 

(52). 
favorably and also gra^^ed the privilege of open markets. 

The route through Hungary was the most convenient at this 

time as it did not necessitate the difficult passage of the Alps. 

This was* the route that contemporary legend said that Charles the 

Great had taken on his supposed pilgrimage to Jerusalem. It is 

possible that some commerce was carried along the Danube and even 

into Germany in the period preceding the Crusade. In Roman times 

under the emperor Tiberius a road had been built along the Danube 

and had been extended to Constantinople by Constantino. At the 

Cr3) 
time of the crusade, this route was still k^^Oopen in the Byzant- 

According to the 
ine empire from Belgrade to Constantinople. 
"Gesta" Godfrey followed the route that Charles the Great had 

(54) 
repaired. It would seem that there must have some ctnnection with 

the Byzantine empire along this road in a commercial way, as it 

was the natural route for merchants going from the empire into 

hungary. Moreover it is certain that there was an established 

road through Hungary that was used by the pilgrims of the eleventh 

century. After the conversion of king Stephen of Hungary, hts 
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solicitude led to the establishment of hospitals along this road 

(55) 
for the convenience of pilgrims. With out doubt the crusaders 

followed the sajne route* 

In Hungary the crusaders were nominally in Christian terri- 
tory. In spite of the attitude of king Stephen, conditions had 

g (56) 
not always been favorable to the passage of pilrims. This does 

not seem to have been the case in 1096, in spite of the troubles 

that later bands were to meet in Hungary* Walter *s passage through 

(57) 
this territory was without disorder. Passing Semlin(Malevilla) , 

the army crossed the Save to Belgrade. Sixteen stragglers remain- 
ing behind to buy arms, so the story goes, became involved in an 
altercation and were despoiled of all their possessions. Overtak- 
ing the army, which was encamped under the walls of Belgrade, 

they laid their grievances before Walter "but Walter heard them 

(58) 
calmly, because he was loath to return for vengeance •• He had 

received favorable treatment from the king of Hungary and was not 

willing to hunt for trouble on so trivial a pretext, in which he 

showed his good Judgment; 

Bulgaria was nominally a part of the Byzantine empire. The 

entire road from Belgrade had been in possession of the Greek 

emperors since 1018, but although they g uarded the passes and 

had governors in the towns, their authority was by no means firm- 

59) 
ly established over the Bulgarians. At Belgrade a request was 

accordingly sent to the Bulgarian prince and the magistrate of 

(60) 
the city for permission to buy provisBlons. Evidently those 

in authority did Ifot know of the coming of the crusaders and had 

Certainly they 
not been instructed by the central government, 
failed to follow the policy that the emperor later instructed 

his officials to puriue or it may be that they deliberately chose 
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not to obey instructions. It seems more probable that the early 

arrival of Walter took the emperor by surprise and that he had 

(61 
not made preparations as yet for their march through the empire. 

The privilege of buying provisions was denied, and Walter's men 
were compelled to resort to forage. The cruiaders thus supplied 
their wants from the flocks and herds pastured in t>e neighbor- 
hood , for which plunder they were attacked by the natives. A 
party of foragers were surrounded in an oratory, where they were 
forced to take refuge. This was burned and a number of them were 
killed and those who were able to escape did so only with difficulty 
Walter again refused to stop for retaliation, apparently anxious 
to leave such a hostile neighborhood and struggled on for eight 
days through the Bulgarian forests until he reached Nisch. 
This was a fortified town and a strategie point of the road to 
Constantinople. A fortified bridge guarded the passage of the 
TTlsawa. Here the authorities (duel et prlncipi terrae) took a 
more favorable attitude to the crusaders and restitution was made 
for the losses that they had sustained and a safe conduct was 
granted them by the govemor(dcminus terrae) through the cities of 
Bulgaria and on to Constantinople. They also we^e granted the 
right to buy provisions along their route. The rest of the Jour- 
ney was without incident, except that the elder Walter died at 
Phippop«ldi8. A cross was fond upon the body, a miracle that won 

the good will of the citizens, who buried the body in the city 

J63) 
and gave the crusaders privileges within the walls. 

The army arrived at Constantinople July 20, and awaited the 

(64) 
arrival of Peter on the shore of the Golden Horn. Alexias granted 

^heiii the same market privileges that they had enjoyed during 

their mfirch through Bulgaria and on the road to Cc^p.tant^£|^^|^ 
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had shown evidence of careful leadership and had succeeded in 

keeping his army in control. 

(65) 
Peter departed from Cologne April 19. Following the road 

taken by Walter along the Danube into Hungary, through Lotharingia 

Pranconia,Swabia, Bavaria and Austria, he arrived on the Hungarian 

(6>) 
boundan^ the last part of vay.Part of the army seems to have 

(67) 
traveled by water. This country had suffered from thecvils of 

the struggle against Henry IV by the great nobles'. The Duke of 
Sw^bia, Rudolph had been elected king by the opposition party. 
However since 1079, the duke had been Fredrick of S^ufen, son-in- 
law of the emperor and a staunch adherent. In Bavaria ruled Welf 

(68) 
IV, a bitter opponent of Henry. The movement in favor of order 

that was in evidence Just prior to the crusade improved the situa^ 

(69) 
tion in the territory through which these crusaders marched. 
The effect of the Peace of the Land seems to have been favorable 

to the crusade in thfcs region. Although in some parts of South 

germany the people apparently did not have previous knowledge of 

(70) 
the crusade before the coming of these armies, and viewed their 

coming with wondeAhere was no hostility and the pasj^age was 

(71) 
peaceful. 

(72) 
Moreover many of the South Germans joined these first annies. 

In addition to Albert's evidence of this fact, our principal 

source for the participation of people from this region is the 

(73) 
chronicle of Zimmem, a sixteenth century work. Hagenmeyer has 

shown, that, notwithstanding its late date, this work is based on 

information that we do not find elsewhere and is of extreme value 

in this connection. The chronicle distinctly says that its source 

was an old Manuscript and tapestry in the monastery of Alpirbach, 

In the Black Forest, which tells of the fortunes of the house of 
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Ziamern. -Apiist of the South German nobility who participated in 

the first crusade is given and although it is tiot certain, which 

of these men Joined Walter or Peter, it is evident that many of 

these people were with Peter and later Joined Godfrey when he 

arrived at Constantinople, The list of the killed and wounded and 

who afterward Joined Godfrey must indlcate\that they followed jPeter 

or Walter and were present when Peter's army met its fate at the 

(74) 
hands of the Turks in Asia yinor. 

It is possible that Gebhard of Constance ^v'ho was papal legate 

in South Germany and the other two dlerman bishpps who were present 

(76) 
at the Council of Piacenza,Thiemo of Salzburg and Ulrich of Passau, 

may have prepared this part of Germany for the Crusade. If this 

was the case it will explain why these men were ready to Join 

Peter's army w'^en he arrived in this country* Such men as are 

mentioned in the Chronicle of ZAmmern could not have prepared 

themselves at short notice, as is shown by the preparation of 

(77) 
Frederick of Zlmmern. Those mentioned in the list, who may have 

accompanied Peter ar^he bishop, Otho of F>tra88burg,the three 

brothers Zimmern, the count Palatine, Hugo of Tflbingen and some 

nine counts and six Barons* It would seem that Peter's army was 

materially strengthened by this contingent of South Germans, 

It Is difficult to estimate the size of this army. According 

(79) 
to Orderlcus Vitalis, it was Increased by 15000 at Cologne. 

(80) 
Ekkehard and the Annales Hlldesheimensis consider the number to 

have been from 12000 to 15 000. In Hungary before the trouble at 

(81) 
BTlsch Albert places the figures as high as 40 000. Assuming that 

the first figures are estimates before the ?5outh Germans Joined, 

this would make their contingent very large. It is impossible 
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to determine from these figures what the size of t^ e army was. It 

(88) 
was undoubtedly much lesj^ than these figures would indicate. 

On reaching Hungarian territory, Peter "halted his army before 

Odenburg(Cyperon) and sent messengers to Kaloman, asking perals*?. 

slon to cross the kingdom. This was readily granted on condition 

that there was to be no plundering; that 3der be maintained and 

that everything that the army needed should be bought without 

(83) 
contention and at a fair price. The army seems to have observed 

(84) 
these terms and the march through Hungary was peaceful. The 

(85) 
crusa'^^ers reached Seflilin the latter part of June. Here a report 

came in to Peter that a certain Hontarian chleftan hart allied him- 
self to the Bulgarian duke, Nl chit a. for the purpose of obstructing 
the march of the crusaders. Peter hesitated to believe this , in 
view of the good treatment that he had received from the Hungar- 
ians, but when the army came in sight of the walls of Semlln, the 
arms of the stragglers from Walter's army who had been robbed , 
were seen hanging defiantly from tlje walls. This is Albert's ex- 
planation of the provocation that led to the attack on the town. 
Peter himself seems to have thought that an assault was warranted, 
and after the defenders were driven from the walls by arrows, the 
walls were stormed. Godfrey Burel, the leader of the footmen, 
and Raynald of Bray were the fir^t to scale the v^all. Soon the 
crusaders were within the ijalls and the inhabitants were forced 
toward the ISCKstem gate, where the passage was choked by numbers 
and many were killed. Jfany were pushed from the high rocks above 
the river and others were forced into the Danube. While this 
town was very lively small and poorly defended, the crudaders at 

least showed evidence of strength and efficiency. The town 
was well supplied with provisions and the army ^S^^zl^^iS^!^^ 
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So great was the alarm of Nichita after the taking of Semlln 
by the Crusaders that '-e decided that it would be impossible to 
hold Belgrade, and after a council of war, he decided to retire to 
Klschy as place better suited for defense against the crusaders* 
And with all the treasure that they could take with them the 
Bulgarians abandoned Belgrade and awaited Peter behind the defenses 
of Klsch* 

In the meantime, Peter was informed by certain people from a 
(87) 
Prankish colony, that the Hun£;arlans were rising against him be- 
cause of the taking of 8emlin# Peter hastened to put the danger 
behind him by crossing the Itorawa. In this he had considerable 
difficulty because of the scarcity of boats and the hostility of 
the Petcheneks,who harassed the crusaders in their cros'^ing. 
Several of them who were captured, were put to death at Peter's 
command* Laden with the spoils of S«nlin and BelgJ^^de, the army 
jPf§^eeded on its march, and after a seven day march through the 

forests, came to isrisch. Crossing the stone bridge, the army en- 

(88) 
camped on the plain before the city, 

(89) 
Peter at once applied for market privileges^ which were 

granted on condition that the crusaders give hostages as an evi- 
dence of good faith on their part .As this was agreeable, Godfrey 
Burel and Walter of Breitueil weBe chosen as hostages. The cru- 
saders received the best of treatment and those who were unable 

(90) 
to buy were supplied by the charity of the citizens. It would 

seen that the Byzantine officials had something to do with this 

change of attitude oq the part of the Bulgarian d^ke. In the 
evening the hostages were returned and the army took its depart- 
ure on the following morning. The sacking od Semlln and pelgrade 
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had apparently weakened the discipline of the army^ for certain 
stragglers remained behind ^nd because of some altercation in the 
mafrket the preceding day fired some mills and houses outside the 
city« The citizens appealed to the duke and reminded him of the 
conduct of the crusaders at Semlin and Belgrade* The people who 
had taken refuge within the city, Bulgarians, Petcheneks,Comans and 
Hungarians, had many of them fled before the march of the crusaders 
and now sallied forth to attack the army in the rear, glad of the 

opportunity that was thus afforded* The baggage train was capt- 
ured and many, including many women and children, were made pris- 
oners. Many of these were kept in slavery and were unable to 

(91) 

return to their homes* The army was taken entirely by surprise. 

Peter was far ahead and when the news was brought to him by Lam- 
bert a council of war was hastily held by the leaders. Walter had 
hastened on and had refused to return to revenge attacks upon strag- 
glers. Peter would ave profited if he too had followed this pol- 
icy, but his loss was probably more severe as his baggage train 
was gone and many prisoners were in the hands of the BSlgarlans, 
and Peter wished to get restitution. 

Whatever may have been the plan that Peter intended to fol- 
low, the army took matters into its own hands and thinking that 

(92) 
the place could be carried by storm, a thousand of the crudaders, 

rushed across the bridge and attacked the gates^ while another party 
crossed the ford, to support them. The rest of the army stayed with 
Peter and the Bulgarians seeing that there was a lack of harmaony 
among the crusaders, made a sorty and drove the attacking party 
into the river. Seeing that the struggle was going against their 
comrades, the rest of the army, which thus far had taken no part. 
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hastened to the assistance of the attacking party and the fight- 
ing became general. The Bulgarians however had the advantage of 
position and were able to hold the fortified bridge* and to pre- 
vent the crusaders from crossing* 

In the meantime, Peter had sent a message to the duke, by a 
Bulgarian who had Joined his army, asking for a conference, which 
was granted* This fact was announced to the crusaders and the 
fighting ceased* The footmen, disgusted with the whole affair 

began to laad their carts preparatory to taking their departure, 

(93) 
and refused to await the outcome of the negotiations* Peter, 

Fulk and Raynald of Bray expastulated with them, but in vain* 
They were obdurate and the Bulgarians, concluded that the demands 
of the crusaders for a conference was but a pretext to gain time 
to escape and that they did not have any serious intentions of 
settling the difficulty by this means* They therefore again 
attacked the disorderly army, killing many and taking many pris- 
oners* Among the spoils was the treasure chest of peter, contain- 
ing much golA and silver, which with the other plunder was taken 
to the treasury of the duke or divided among his soldiers* 

The retreat soon became a rout and the army was hopelessly 
scattered in the Bulgarian forests, hopelessly disorganized. It is 
possible that the market privileges that the crusaders had been 
granted was the work of the officials of the empire but that when 
the stragglers aroused the anger of the Bulgarians, they were 
unable to restrain them# It is impossible to say what the sit- 
uation really was but it woulA see m that there was an inconsist- 
ency between the refusal of the people of Belgrade to grant mar- 
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ket privileges to Walter, then the retreat of the Duke to Nisch 

and the fact that both Walter and Peter were able to get market 

rights here. It would seem that there were too many fugitives In 

the town and that the Greek officials were unable to prevent the 

attack on the crusaders when the stragglers gave Just provocation* 

When Peter and the leaders at last halted, they could muster 

only a small remnant of the army# Trumpets were sounded to call In 

the fugitives and at the end of the first day a number had come 

(94) 
ln# A halt of three days was made at the deserted city of Makro, 

where they suffered greatly from lack of provisions. They had 

lost their baggage train and were unable to find anyone from whom 

they were able to buy provisions. When finally the army was re- 

(95) 
united It was found that one fourth of the army was missing. 

In the meantime, messengers had Informed the emperor of the 
arrival of the crusaders in the empire and of the trouble at Stj*^- 
liii. Imperial messengers met Peter at ??ophla. Any further dis- 
order was forbidden but the army was given the privilege of free 
market on the remainder of the route, a state monopoly In the 
Byzantine realm, but was to remain no longer than three days at 

any towm* At Phlltppopolls, restitution was made for the loss thltt 

(96) 
had been sustained In Bulgaria. Apparently the Greeks had not 

been entirely responsible for the difficulties that the crusad- 
ers had encountered for they were willing to repair the evil that 
had been done. 

The emperor seemed anxious to avoid all further trouble 
and at Adrlanople, a second imperial messenger requested that the 

army hasten Its march saying that the emperor was eager to see 

(97) 
Peter. Constantinople was reached August !• They pitched their 
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(98) 
camp near the city and free right of market was granted them. 

Th.e amy had made the inarch from Cologne In about ten and one 

(99) 
half weeks. 
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13Ibld. 20. 

14, HP. 21. 
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Ill, p. 611,15,16. 

22,Cafaro, Hist.Occid. v,p. 49 D. 
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Joum in Prance. At Liniogeo he preached to a gr«t gathering of 
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245 A. 
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25, Gulbert, Hist.Occid. iv,p. 142 G. RobeBt,Hist. Occid. lii, 
731 D. 

26, Albert, Hist.Occid. iv,420 B. 
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tent la duotl, ad hanc laetantur concurrerunt vlam x x. Albert, 

Hist.Occid. iv, 272 B. 

28, The Byzantine emperor seems to have been informed of the com- 
ing of the crusaders. Whether the first official announcement was 
sent as late as Dec. 25, 1096, is doubtful. See Riant, Inventalre, 
124-127, No. UCIV; Jaff e,Regesta,l ,iro. 5675. Hagenmeyer, Byzant. 
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already in Constantinople. While Peter's arrival was earlier 
than Alexius anticipated, his treatment Indicates that the emperor 
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expected the crusaders and was surprised only by their premature 
arrival. Riant, Inventalre,lsro. XLVIII,p. 112, speaks of a letter 
of Jan. 1096 of the crusading princes to Alexius. The genuineness 
of this letter Is by no means certain. 

29, Chron. 26. 

30, Alb. l,Tlljlx,xll^xix,xxl. 

31, Ord.Vlt. (ed.Le Prevost,lll,478. ) !^ee later. Chap. ill. 

32, Walt ems flllus Walerannl de Breltoll oastello, ^od est 
Juxta Belvatlum,x x. Alb. Hist.Occld. It, p. 281 D. . 

33, Ibid. 277.A,-281^,D, 286 E, 288 C. 

34, Ibid. 279 E; Ord. VI t. (ed.Le Prevost) 111,555. In 1101 Lambert 
returned from the Holy Land with Peter according to the Chronica 
Alberlcl Trlum Pontlum, If.G.SS. xxlll,p. 815. 

35Albert, Hlst.Occld. Iv, 283 C, 299 A, 398 C,>294 A, 295 A. 
36,Ibld299 A. 

27 Ibid. 293 C,295 A, 294 A. 
38 , Rflhrlcht, Beltr*ge,li,p. 298. 

39, Albert's mention of peter's departure Is confused (Klst.Occld.l 
lv,274 c. ) He gives March 8 as the date of Walter's arrival In 
Hungary. William of Tyre corrects this, making March 6 the date 
of his departure. William of Tyre,Hist.Occld. l,p, 47. 
40 Ord. Vlt. (ed.Le Prevost. )lll,478;Albert, (Hlst.Occld. Iv, 270 D. ) 
says that the army consisted of magna so oie^« Franc enartbi pedl4. • 
tua, solummodo octo habens equltes. 
41, Chron. 27. 
/42, Salomon bar Simeon, quoted in Chron. 27. 

43, Ibid. 29. 

44, It would be Interesting to know whether Peter was able to 
preach in the German tongue. Pulk of Chartre8(i,iv. ) says that it 
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was impossible for him to understand the Breton or the (jerman 

dialects. Quod 0i wellet me alloqui Britanus vel Teutonlcus, neu- 

o 
tro respndere saperenu Peter was bom at Amiens or in the vicin- 
ity of this city, according to Hagenmeyer* HP* p* 52* 

45, Ord.Vlt.(ed* Le Prevost) iii,478. 

46, HG,ii,6,p*120^ mentions bishops in the army in Asia yinor; 
Episcopi vero et presbyteri confortab,aJ|t nostros.One of these 
may have been the Bishop of Strassburg,Otto, who was removed 

from excommunication at the council of Tours, Mar, 16-22 (Bemold, 
F* G. SS* v,464. This reconciliation with the pope may have been 
facilitated by the crusade and Otto may have aided the crusade in 
the Rgine country* The bishop of Chur and Thiemo of Salzburg are 
mentioned in The Chronicle of zimmemjArch. d.l' Or • lat. i 1,22-24. ) 
the latter falsely* 

47, Chron. 16. 

48, Ord. Vit. (ed.Le Prevost ) iii,478. 

49, Racial lines may have had some influence upon this division. 
Later in Asia Minor we find that the French separated from the 
others* HG» i,4, p. 115. 

50, Wolff ,Bauernkreuzztlge,p« 131* 

51, Chron# 33, 

52, X X et concessus est sibi pacifice transitus per universam 
terram regni sui, et emendi llcentia. Alb* i,vii. Also Ord* 
Vit. ( ed. Le Prevost) iii, 479. 

5S, Jiricftc* 
/54, XX venerunt per viam quam iam dudum Karolus Magnus mirificus 
rex Pranciae, aptari fecit usque Const ant inopolim* HG*ii,i,p, 
109. see also Kote 11* 
55, Rflhricht, Historische Taschenbuch, 1875, p. 357. 
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56, In 1053, Theoderlch, Abbot of St.Hubert, was terrified by 
the unrest In Hungary and did not complete his pilgrimage* Rflh- 
richt, Hist. Taschenbuch, 1875, p. 395. 

57, Hie itaque sine offensione, et aliquo adverso incursu, usque 
ad Bellegravea^ civitatea Bulgarorua, profectus est. Alb. i, vii, 
Ord. Vit. loc. cit. 

58, Alb. loc. cit. 

59, Jiridte, p. 81. 

60, The terms might indicate a Joint rule of native prince and 
Greek official; Walterus licentiaa emendi Titae necessaria requi-* 
sivit a principe Bulgarorum et magistratu civitatis^ Alb. Hlit. 
Occid. iv^ 275 B. Belgrade in the xl and xii centuries was in the 
control of a Byzantine stragegos or dux. Jiricek, p. 84. 

61, a principe Bulgarorum et magistratu oivitatis qui fraudem 
et exploratores terra* estimantes, omnia yenalia illis interdix- 
erunt. Alb. Hist. Occid. iv, 275 "Q. 3uj /h^f^ 

62, Jiricelk, p. 87. 

63, Ord. Vit.(ed. Le Prevost) iii, 480. 

64, Chron. 56. 

65, Chron. 29. Posthaeo, nee longi teaqporis intervallo. Alb. 
Hist. Occid. iv, A. 

66, Wolff (pp. 35-40) attempts to fix the date by computing on the 
same basis as the rate of march grom 9elg^^<^^ ^o Constantinople, 
working backward from the date of arrival at the last place. 
Prom this he concludes that if the date given by Albert; vii i die 
mensis lITartii should be viii die mensis Vail as is also the belief 
of KrabSjKugler and Hagenmeyer, the march through Germany was at 
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the rate of 4 1/2 german nlles per day, whereas the march from 
Belgrade was only at the rate of 1 l/s to 1 l/s miles per day. 
Woltt^B dates are purely hyp6>btlcal, but are useful If follow- 
ing the march. 

67, quam plurlml vero navall per Danublum,x x. HS* 1,7, p. 53. 
68Wolff , 131 . 

69, In 1095, Velf , Duke of r^avaria had sworn to a peace, with 
Berthold,duke of Alemannia and other German nobles* This extended 
even to Fungary* It seems not to have been as effective In Ale- 
mannia as elsewhere* Welfo dux Baloarlae flrmlsslmam pacem quam 
dudUB cum Alemaanlco duce Bertholdo et rellquis Alemannlae preclp- 
Ibua Inltlavlt, aeque Baloarum Immo usque Ungarlam propagavlt* 1 
Franola quoque Teutonloa et Alsatta eandem pax In suls parti bus se 
observaturos iuramente decreverunt* Bernold, lf.G.SS,lii,p.l64. 

70, Inde est, quod omnls pene populus Theutonlcus in principle pro^ 
fSctioBls.huius causam Ignorantes, per terrara suam transeuntes 

tot legiones equitum, tot turmas pedltum totque catervas ruricol- 
arum, femlnarum ac parvulonim, quasi Inaudltm stultlcia delirantes 
subsannabant , x x. 

3/ 95ed quamvls nostra gens caeterls multo sit Insolentlor, respectu 
tamen miserationes dlvlnae Inclinatur tandem ad verbum elusdem 
renunciationls furor Theutonlcus, a commeantlum scilicet turbis 
rem ad integrum edoctus. HB. Ix,l,2m3* p* 111-113. 

71, Prlml namque Petrum x x per Baloarum atque Panonlam paciflce 
transiebant. HE. 1,7, p. 50- 53. 

72, scilicet Prancigenae,8uevl,Bawaril, Lotharlngll, x x Alb. 
Hist.Occid,lv, 276 A. 

73, Arch.d.l. 'Or. lat.,il. Digitized by GoOglc 
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of the racial lines that were drawn later In Asia jrlnor and the 

haste with which the French contingent departed fron cologne, It 

is not likely that Walter Increased his forces to any great ex- 

t«Bt In South Germany. See above Note 5. 
76, Omitted. 

76, 89% aboye Kote 5. 

77, Rtg«UMy«r, Etude sur Chronlque de Zlmmern, Arch. d. l*Or. 
lat. 11 y pp. 66-68. 

79, See above Note 41. Thlemo of Salzburg did not go till 1101. 
See HP. p. 135; Rflhrlcht, Beltrflge, 11,41, 54, Note 83,305i HB. p. 
250, Note 22. 

79, Ord. Vlt. 'ed. Le Prevost) 111, p. 478. 

80, Annales HlldeshelmeslSyK^G. SS.lll,p. 106. 
81, Alb. Hist. Occld. lv,p. 281 D. 

62, Wolff 144, estimates that Peter had 14,000 of whom 7,000 were 
armed and 500 mounted. 

83, omnl vero qulbus exercltus Indlgeret, sine Jurglo et lite, 
pretlo mutuarent. Alb. Hist. Occld 1y,?76 C. 

84, dans et acclplens omnia usul necessarla In numero, Justltla 
et mensura, et sic sine turbine usque ad lITalevlllam cum omnl 
leglone sua profectus est. Alb. loo clt... 

85, Chron. 42. 

86, ci2m praedicte duce, Nlchlta nAmlne, prlnclpe Bulgarorum et 
praeslde clvltatls Belegrave, X X. Alb. loo clt. See notes 60,61 . 

87, X X quldam de villa advenanim Francoirum Peter celerlter mlt- 
tetur X X. Ibid. Hist. Occld. Iv, 277 G. This seems to Indicate 
a Irench colony, perhaps a settlement along the Pilgrim's route 

to Constantinople. 

88, Jlrlc^, 88. 
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89^ X X quatenus licemtlaa elbos emendl aeclperent* Alb. Hist* 
Occid. iv, 278 P. 

90^ X X Omnlun rerun sufflolantta ad emendun undlque lllis eon- 
cessa est^ et non habentlbus unde enerent, plurima largltio elee- 
BOsynanuA a elvltate largita est* Alb* loe elt* 278 0. 
Jlric^, 88,89. 

91, X xqul exsules et eaptlvl in terra Bulgarlae usque in prae- 
sent em dlen eum unlversls rebus et armentes, Invent 1 sunt. Alb. 
279 D. 

92, XX mllle Insensatorun homlnun Juventus, nlmlae levltatls et 
durae cerviols, gens Indomita et effrenfts, sine causa, sine 
ratlone,* x Alb. 2^o C. 

93, Albert Is not clear at to whether the carts and baggage had 
been reoovered. 
94,Jlric4c, 90. 

95, X X quousque profugl ac dlspesfcl ad triginta mil' a reartunatl 
sunt, praeter decern Mlia quae perierant. Alb. 282 A. 

96, It is a little difficult to understand the position of Duke 
ITiehita. He refused to grant Walter markets and yet granted them 
to Peter although he attacked the crusaders later. This however 
was at the incendiarism of stragglers. 

97, H0.1i,2. 

99, Ord. Vit.(ed. Le Prevost) lii, 478. The date of departure 
from ^ogne was April 19: arrival at Constantinople Aug. 1. 
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The spread of crusading enthusiasm did not stop with the de- 
parture of peter. Under the encouragement of new popular leaders, 
the Bovesient continued throughout the entire region. Everywhere 

there was disorder and confusion, productive of various results, 

h 

but destined to accoifllsh little In the promotion of the pur- 

pose of the crusade. 

In Gennany especially, conditions were expremely favorable 
to a movement of this k Ind. The Investiture struggle had left 
the feudal nobility supreme. The fighting class had found ample 

opportunity to ply their trade during the civil war. All classes 

« 

had found it necessary to adapt themselves as best they could 

to the bad conditions, for which the central government was unable 

to gl%e relief. Ken of all ranks, townsmen and peasants, as well 

as the nobility had received training in the art of shifting for 

(1) 
themselves. Peasants had been tried in warfare by the king. Germaior 

was filled with adventurers from all classes, to whom the opport- 
unities that the crusade offered should have been most weleome. 
Again, the effect of the Truce of OoA and the Peace of the Land; 
Just prior to the Crusade, was also in favor of the pope's enter- 
prise. A realization of the serious conditions that existed. 

(2) 
seems to have led to determined effort to preserve order. This 

tended to restrict the activities of the lawless class and made 
then ready to look for adventure and booty elsewhere. When this 
restless element became filled with crusading enthusiasm it was 
an easy matter for men like Oottsohalk and Bnioho to follow Peter- 
's example and gather armies of their own. 

Under these later bands the movement seems to lack the def- 
inite purpose that peter had given it. There was no one great 

r^ T 
enough to lead this popular upheaval and men failed to be^li^r^ss- 
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ed with the serious demands of crusading. Kone of the later . 

bands succeeded In getting through Hungary. Had the pope directed 

the aovement as he did In France and had the support of the 

Oerman Clergy , he night have been able to have brought harmony 

out of the various disorder ly elements and given the movement 

unity. Under such conditions It is possible that he might have 

been able to have Interested the greater German nobility, as It 

was^they held aloof. (Dnstead small bands formed under a priest, 

like Gottschalk. or such adventurers as Saloho and William the 

(3) 
Carpoiter. Religious enthusiasm, even fanaticism was not lacking, 

but these leaders either did not realize the need of discipline 
to the same extent as Peter, or were unable to make religious zeal 
the same force In keeping their men under control. .The entire mov- 
ement was an exhibition of blind enthusiasm for a cause that was 
In no wise understood. 

The worst of the disorders that accooqpanled this ^g^e of the 
movement was the widespread persecution of the^^ews. Peter had 

apparently been on friendly terms with the Jews and relied on 

(4) 
them for supplies. Gottechalk's band, as far as we know, was 

guilty of no persecutions. Fulk*8 men and the bands that gathered 
under the leadership of Bnlcho persectted the jews wherever they 
found them. This hostility spread and in lHaV localities crusad- 
ing seems to have degenerated into nothing more than Jewbaltlng. 

(5)the persecutions contln- 
Prom early May, till the first of July, 
ed throughout the greater part of the region of the Peasant's 

Crusade. 

It is not so difficult to understand the>^auses of this 
hosting. It was a time when religious feeling ran high. Under 
normal conditions, popular feeling toward the Jews was by n^glC 
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means friendly. They were a valuable source of revenue to king or 
feudal lord and thus secured protection. As unbelievers, they could 
exact the usury that was forbidden to Christians by the church. 
Race, religion and occupation tended to make them unpopular with 
the people. Skkehard, although he condemns the conduct of Bnicho*s 
band in the stroxrest terms, praises them for persecuting the Jews* 
The bishop of I^ainz found his soldiers tnwilling to defend the 
Jews from the crusaders. The crusade was preached against the 
infidel and it was a natural step to attack the unbelieving Jew as 
the enemy of the Lord, nearest at hand. It is not strange that 
"the Jew should have been the first victim of crusading zeal. 

A still more important cause of the persecutions ras the 
desire to plunder the rich Jewries. To religious hatred was thus 
added greed. Poor crusaders saw in Jewish wealth the means of 
providing the equipment that they lacked. It was an easy matter 
for a man, who desired money for crusading expenses, to persuade 
himself, that in robbing the Jews to obtain the wherewithal! to 
carry out the Lord's work, he was doing a pious act. To remove 
any doubts as to the piety of his intentions , he forced his victim 
to accept baptism: in case his proselyting zeal met resistance, 
the Jew was murdered. It was this lack of means sufficient to 
meet the demands of the crusade and the hope of obtaining this 
at Jewish expense, that was the underlying motive for the per- 
secutions. 

As early as December of 1905, the Jews of prance had been 

threatened by the crusaders and had sent letters of warning to 

(7) 
Germany. In the Spring of 1096, Godfrey of Bouillon, by dire 

threats was successful in extorting a thousand pieces of silver 
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^ (8) 

from the Jews of Kalnz and Cologne* IThen such an exaaiple was set 

by one of the great leaders of the main crusade, greater forbear- 
ance was not to be expected In these earlier bands^ led by men who 
were typical products of the lawlessness of the age; opportunists, 
to whom the crusade gave the chance for the gratification of 
tlieir love of adventure and greed for plunder* 

In the case of Siicho, It becomes clear that the persecutions 

were a means to provide the needed resources. After the massacre at 

(9) 
Cologne, the spoils were divided. At KTalnz the mercenary motives 

were no less evident. The ^ewlsh treasure had been confided to 

Bleliop Hothard for safe keeping* An attempt to buy off Bnlcho 

failed. The crusaders were not to be denied their loot, and the 

(10) 
pa^Ace of the bishop was sacked and the treasure carrlftd off. (11) 
Iillcewlse, Bernold tells us of the booty obtained at Spires. 

Albert realized that the desire to obtain Jewish wealth was a 

more powerful motive for the persecutions than the desire to ob- 

(12) 
tain Jewish converts. 

The persecutions thus Indicate that these later bands did 
not consist of people as well provided for the Journey as had been 
tlie case In the bands of Peter and Walter. Without doubt there were 
people In the later armies who had formerly possessed as much 
property as the earlier crusaders , but they were not as numerous 
and were accompanied by much undesirable as well as needy material. 
It was the failure to free himself from such elements, that may 
be considered the cause of Oottschalk's undoing In Hungary. The : 
same necessity that led to Jewish persecution later was responsi- 
ble for the plundering In Hungary. 

Prom a background of confusion, In which It Is possible to 
see vaguely the movements of smaller band s^, three larger armies 
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appear with more distinctness* The first of these is that of Pulk, 

or ^oUcmar. according to Kkkehard. Our knowledge of this .band 

(13) 
is very slight and is found chiefly in Bkkehard, Albert has no 

mention of this band* However among the leaders of Albert •s 

(14) 
army, a Pulk of Orleans is prominent in Albert's narrative, 

(15) (16) 

▼olff and Hagenmeyer believe Albert's Pulk ard Ekkehard's 

Polkmar to be identical. If this is true, Pulk must have overtaken 

Peter after the destruction of his own army in rrungary, either 

at irisch or earlier, as this is the earliest mention of Pulk in 

(17) 
Albert. Pulk was at Prague, May 30. Wolff sets the date of pulk's 

arrival in Hungary as June 3 and thinks that the destruction of 

(18) 
the army occured before the 9th* Kagenmeyer thinks that the fin- 
al disaster did not happen before the end of June • As this is 
all hypothetical, for we have ho definite dates, it is Impossible 

to determine whether or not it was probable for Pulk to have over- 

(19) 
taVen Peter. It is an interesting fact that Albert makes no 

mention of the disaster that happened to Pulk at Kltra,i/tfM# he 

speaks of Pulk of Chartres as a man prominent in his own country,; 

and has described at considerable length the deeds of the other 

(20) 
bands. 

If the identity of these two persons could be established 

it would c<^onflrm the prench orfin of the leader and the region 

(?1) 
In which the band was recruited^ even in this case our informat- 

(22) 
ion would be scanty enough. It is possible that Pulk was active 

(23) 
in persecuting the french Jews. Prom the lower Rhine country, this 

army followed a different route than the other bands. Marching 

through Northern Germany Pulk carried crusading enthusiasm for the 

^' (25) 

first time into Saxony and Bohemia. Probably th^^^pl^tirSf&l^ 
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ft different route was for the puroee of passing through an entire- 
ly new country, either In the hope of obtaining new recruits or 
that Supplies night be more easily obtained. It Is not Icnown 
whether ^hese crusaders were successful in aroustog any enthusi- 
asm among the North Germans. Our only Information concerning the 

size of this army Is Bkkehard^s statement that the number was 12, 

(26) 
000. The persecution of the jews of iragdeburg was undoubtedly 

(27) 
the work of Pulk's followers, and likewise that of Prague* At the 

latter place many of the ^ews were massacred and others were 

forced to accept baptism. The bishop Cosmas desired to give the 

Jews protection but was unable tO/ln the absence of the Duke on 

(28) 
an expedition into Poland* In Hungary the erusaders were guilty 

of depredations that brought upon them the attack of the Hungar- 

(28) 
lans, which resulted in the downdall of the band at Nitra* Part 

of the band were takem prisoners, many were killed and a few 

escaped. Some of these survivors attributed their escape to a 

cross that miraculously appeared in the Heavens. 

(30) 
Oottschalk was a more worthy follower of Peter. A priest 

and a native of the Rhine country, he had been stirred by the 

(31) 
words of Peter and became a crusading preacher himself. Ke 

seems to have been a man of no small ablli^ for he was soon suc- 

(32) 
cessful in gathering a considerable army. Furthermore, not 

only was he capable of arousing enthusiasm, but he was success- 
ful in maintaining good order in his army up to the time that the 
delay in Hungary was to prove his undoing. In the orderliness 
of Ms march through Germany and his apparent efforts to make a- 
mends for the violation of the truce in Hungary, there is a strik- 
ing similarity with the policy pursued by Peter, indicating that 
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he may have been familiar with Peter's plans. 

The material from which this army was formed seemed promising 

People from lotharingia, Eastern Prance, Alenannia had gathhred^ 

under Gottachalk's leadership; Bavarians and <^wabians Joining the 

(33) 
armjr during the march through F^outh Germany. The army contained 

(34) 
some of the nobility, though how many, it is impossible to say. 

The term, pedestris vulgl, may mean undesirable people, but the 

important fact is, that whatever classes were represented, they 

seem to have had money, and did not undertake the expedition with- 

(35) 
out previous preparation. Albert distinctly says that they pos- 
sessed money for the expenses of the journey as well as the nec- 

(36) 
eesarv equipment for the march. >Teither was the army lacking 

in the weapons of warfare. The Hungarians were met by men arm- 
ed with swords, lances and bows, while the crusaders were able 

(37) 
to surrender helmets and shields. 

It is significant that the march through <riermany was peace- 
(38) 
ful. There is no evidence that this band was guilty of Jewish 

(39) 
persecutions. Departing from the vicinity of >|lainz, not long after 

the departure of "^tter^^ooik the route of the earlier bands, along 

^ (41) 

the valley of the Danube and came to Wieselburg in Hungary. Here 

Gottschalk halted and sent a request to the Hungarian king that 
free markets and the privilege of passing through the kingdom m 
might be granted to his army. The crusaders seem to have been 
well received by the Hungarians and the request was granted, with 
the express condition attached, as formerly in the case of peter, 
that there should be no plundering or disorder. 

Thus far, the conduct of the band had been most satisfact- 
ory. A few days delay proved demoralizing to discipline. The last 
recruits , the Bavarians and Swabians were the first offenders 

r 

and began to forage. They were soon joined by 8'%'*K|ViiVild plunder- ^ 
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ing and murder soon roused the ire of the Hungarians. It Is poss- 
ible that these Bavarians ans ^wabians were not able to buy their 
provisions and that as they may have joined at shorter notice, thpy 

had not made the same preparation as the rest of the army, and 

(42) 
thus were perforce compelled to resort to foragi^Jg. 

The •report of the depredations of the crusaders and that they 

had violated the terms of the truce reached the ear of t-'e king, 
who at once took measures to pimish the offenders for their mis- 
deeds. Gottschalk soon found himself in danger of a Hungarian at- 
tack. An attempt was made to reach the Southern boundary of Hun- 
gary but the Urusaders were overtaken near Fartensburg and the 

army placed Itself on the defensive near the Benedictine abbey of 

(43) 
St* Ifartens. Here the crusaders defended themselves so effect- 
ively that the Hungarians found it more profitable to resort to 
negot^latlon. A message was sent to the leaders complaining of 
the violation of the truce and demanding that the crusaders sur- 
render their arms and valuables by way of recompense and as a 

(44) 
pledge for their ftturcf conduct. Gottschalk and the leaders, 

evidently finding this the best solution of the situation, com- 
plied v^ith these l-arsh tcriLs. T' e ontir; arTr;y folZoi'^'txl l>bir r^d- 

vice and not only all their arms but their money wa*=5 handed over 

(45) 
to the Hungarians* Once the crusaders were at their mercy, the 

Hungarians broke whatever promised they had made and fell upon 
the unarmed crusaders and massacred them. Pew seem to have sur- 
vived their fury. Gottschalk escaped but we know nothing further 
of his life. 'I4f0 

In consl'daratlon of the preparation and equipment as well 

as the good order and moderation shown by the request for markets 
and passage, the army gave promise of a less disastrous end. The 
beginning of the disorder must be ascribed to the Bavarian and 
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Swah*an element. It would seem that the conserwatlve part of the 

army lost control and was unable to control the disorderly elemej^s 

although they still seem to have been willing to live up to the 

(47) 
terms of the Hungarians even to the surrender of their arms. 

The last army of any importance that the movement was to pro- 
duce was that which united under the leadership of Count Emicho 

(48) 
of relnigen^ who was a man of some importance in the Rhine coun- 

(49) 
try. Both Albert and Bkkehard call him count and according to 

(50) 
the Chronicle of Zlmmern, he was count of Leiniigen. Emicho had 

important pssessions between the bishoprics of Speyers and Worms* 
Thus the leader of this last army was a representative of the 
bobillty, from whom more might be expected in a military way than 
from Gottschalk and Peter. Bmicho did succeed in attacting to 
his standard a number of the Prench and Lothaingian nobility. 
However he lacked the qualities necessary to make the expedition 
a success. Although he gathered much material that was good, he 
was unfortunate in having many followers who were unfit for such: 
service as the crusade demanded. Moreover, Emicho was himself 
an adventurer, who was too ready to forget the crusade in the pro- 
spect of plunder. Ke was unable to inspire his followers with 
crusading enthusiasm, and at the same time was unable to keep his 

men from plundering. 

(51) 
Bnicho arrived at yainz. May 26, and gained admission to the 

(52) 
city on the 27th. The sacking of the Jewries followedPart of the 

town was burned and the Jews were forced to acf^ept baptism or 

were killed. The Jews attempted to buy the protection of the arch- 

(53) 
bishop Rothard with 300 pieces of silver. They also offered Emicho 

7' pounds of gold and letters to aid him in his march. The crusad- 
ers were not to be appeased by anything but the sackecXbfvbKe ^Jewish 
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William of Itelun, surnained the Carpenter, was a soldier of some 

distinction. He was connected with the royal family of prance, be - 

iMg a relative of the king of i!rance, through Hugh, count of 

Vermandois, who wag the Icing's brother and one of V'^e leaders of 

(54 ) 
fhe main crusade. In 1088, he had led an unsuccessful expedition 

against the Moors of Spain and in 1096 appears at the head of a 

crusading band.. While he may have been influenced by the 

preaching of peter, it is lilcely that he had also known of the 

plans of the pope and been familiar with the cmisading ambitions 

(55) 
of the French nobility. Impatient of delay, he was on the march 

long before the date of departure set by the pope. 

Of the character of his army we have no definite informa- 
(36) 
tion* We may infer that it was similar in quallity to that of 

Bmlclio and contained a fair share of the lesser nobility. Start- 
ing from the county of )(elun in the Seine valley above Paris, 
William's course was to the Eastward, probably crossing the tfoselle 

at Toule and thence across to the Rhine country at Speyers, where 

(57) 
an attack was made upon the jews, May 3rd^ but was not entirely 

successful as the bishop John was able to protect many of them in 

(58) 
his liouse and thus save them from their enemies. If William was 

at 5=5peyers, it is probable that he learned of the army that Bnicho 

was asembling to the north and so turned down the Rhine valley to 

join the count of Leinigen. At Worms the persecution against the 

(59) 
Jews began on the 18th and lasted for several days. The Jews were 

here refused protection by the bishop unless they should accept 

(60) 
baptism. The more important members of this Jewish community 

were either killed or committed suicide. On the 25tij: ^j^^ people 
from the outlying villages united with the crusaders in an attack 
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(61) 
upon thw house of the bisfeop* 

Whether Emicho participated in the massacres at Worms is not 

certain.He did not appear before Fainz until the 25th of May, the 

Before his dep.irt 
massacre in this town occuring two days later* 

ure from jminz, Bmicho was strengthened by the other bands, that 

had been gathering in this regiom Among the men who were already 

with the army on its departure were Clarebold of Venduei I.Thomas 

(63y 
of La Pere and very probably, Drogo of Nestle. These men came from 

the Northern part of prance and their homes are not far apart. 

Either separately or together they ltd their bands into the Rhine 

cpontry. They may have been responsible f*r the persecutions of 

the Jews of Cologne, the letter part of Ifay, in which the synago^ / 

(64) 
gam was destroyed, the houses sacked and many Jews killedJrom Vay 

29th on the Jews of Treves also suffered at the hands of the cru- 
saders. In fact there was a general movement against the Jews 

at the very time that these bands that were to form £micho*3 army 

(65) 
were gathering. 

Still another outbreak against the Jews occured in the latter 
part of June, in the lower Rhine country. While It is possible 
that it was caused by a local feeling, it seems to have been caus- 
ed by crusaders of whom we know nothtag. The outbreaks must have 
been started by small bands as they seem to have taken place al- 
most etmultaneously. On June 26, the Jews of Neuss and AltensQir 
eulTferea. On June 27, persecution o cured at Xanten, Weveling- 
hoven and yerpen. ; June 29, at Wors. At the last place the Jews 

were protected for a d^y by the count, and then were handed over 

to their persecutors as they refused to recant. The outbreak at 

(66) 
aeldem was undoubtedly at this time. 
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The perseoutlons thus fall Into two distinct groups. The 
first was undoubtedly due to the bands that united under anlcho's 
leadership. A month later the towns on the lower Hhine suffer 
froin another crusading wave of which we know nothing. These cru- 
saders could scarcely have J dined Silcho. From this It wonld seem 
that the bands that we are describing were by no means the only 
compaAles that crusading enthusiasm produced^ but that there were 
other bands of which we know nothing • The entire region was 
swept by a wave of crusading enthusiasm, which In Its final stages 
degenerated into mere abuse of the Jews. 

The various bands that formed fiRloho's army were made up of 

(67) 
French, Engli shy Flemings y Lotharlnglans and Germans. It is inpos- 

slble say how large this army was or what was i>s fighting streng- 
th as it was accompanied by much worthless material and many 

(68) 
women. Albert says that it contained 200,000 men but only 3000 

(69) 
horsemen, while Skkehard places it at 12000 before the depart- 
ure from the Rhine country. 

After leaving Fainz, SSnlcho pursued his route along the 
Danube into Hungary. A Jewish persecution at Regensburg may in- 
dicate that he passed through this town. In South Germany he was 

Joined by another band of crusaders under Count Hartman of Dll- 

(70) 
lingen-Kyburg.As we have already indicated, there seems to have 

been some previous knowledge of the crusade in the region, prob- 
ably due to certain churchmen, loyal to the pope. Ulrich of Passau 
was one of these and Passau is directly in the line of march that 
these armies must have taken. After the pas ^^age of the armies of 
▼alter and peter, crusading enthusiam mwst have increased and und- 
er the leadership of Count Hartman a considerable number oeerus- 
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The aray that Bnlcho led to the gates of Wleselburg, was an 
army that had sacked the Jewries of every town through which they 
had passed* By the time that Bmicho recruited his army the entire 
rgion was seething with general excitement and general confusion. 
Under such conditions Bmioho had collected many undesirable ele- 
ments. The condition s amid which this army bad formed go far 

(72) 
toward explaining it down fall in Hungary. The efforts to gain 

funds for the expenses of the crusade had led to the persecutions, 
which had given the men their desire for plunder and had weakened 
discipline. It would seen that the Jews were the only victims, how- 
ever in the march through Germany. Moreover many of these people 

had made previoi^s preparation and were well able to meet the 

(73) 
demands of the Journey. 

The evil reports that had reached the ears of the Hungarians 
concerning the deeds of this army and the remembrance of the con- 
duct of Fulk and OAttschalk caused them to stop Bsicho's advance 

(74) 
at Vieselburg. The army fownd the gates closed and further 

progress proved to be impossible. The town was well situated to 
keep out the invaders. It was located at the juncture of the Dan- 
ube and reitha rivers, while the surrounding country was swampy. 
The only means of entrance was by means of the bridge that the 
town guarded, finding the Hungarians were determined to prevent 
the entrance into their land, the crusaders camped on the plain 
and sent messengers to the Hungarian king.Koloman refused, trust- 
ing to his strategic position to prevent the entrance of the cru- 
saders. Unsuccessful in negaotiantion the leaders helt a council 
and decided to ravage the surrounding country and -"orce their 

way through Vieselburg. This was by no means an easy task for a 
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medieval amy as It necessitated the construction of a bridge and 
the storming of a fortified town on the other side of the river, 
Moreover it was impossible to surround the town and prevent the 
entrance of provisions from the opposite side. The army settled 
down to the siege. The bridge was built amid the obstruction of tke 
besieged. In fact the ^^ungarians conducted themselves so well 
that the siege proceeded slowly as the month of July dragged on. 
The monotony was enlivened by repelling sorties of the besieged 
and by plundering expeditions. 

Parties of Hungarian frequently crossed the river to reconnoi- 
ter and protect the land from the crusaders. Clarebold, Thomas 
and William intercepted one of these parties. The Tmngarians were 
not able to cope with the crusading horsemen, but were able to 
escape because of a superior knowledge of the country. William 
killed the Hungarian leader, an old man with white >^air. Ifany of 

the Hungarians were captured and the army spent the night in 
Joyous celebration of the victory. 

In time provisions began to fail. The surrounding country 

had been exhausted and the situation in the camp was becoming 

(76) 
critical. After six weeks, however the bridge was completed, 

«^^ «« «-^4.«^i, ^ 4.V. 4. 1-* J I!^o parties were to attack 

and an attack on the town was planned. ^ 

simultaneously, the chivalry to cross the bridge, while another 
party was to struggle through the swamps and to endeavor to supp- 
ort them. The situation looked so serious to the defenders of the 
town, that Kaloman had all preparation for his escape made if 
the crusading attack was to prove successful. It would seem that 
the Hungarian king had staked everything upon the defense of 
Wieselburg. 



However the unexpected happened, the crusaders ha 
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forced their way into the town, apparently had victory wilrhln 
their grasp, when a sudden panic came upon them. The Hungarians 
saw their opportunity and redoubled their attack and with such 
success that the crusaders were completely routed and driven 
'from the town. Caught with the river at their bac^ their situ- 
ation was desperate, yany were taken prisoners, but more met 

their fate in the wa ters of the river, which was filled with 

(77) 
corpses. Thus this last army was as completely destroyed as 

had been the armies of Fulk and Gottschalk. 

Why the army should have been thus stricken with panift after 

forcing an entrance to the city is unexplained. Perhaps the men 

scattered to plunder, and may have been already suffering for 

lack of provisions. Ekkehard says that the Hungarians fired the 

(78) 
town, which may have been the reason for the fatal confusion. 

There also appears to have been some discord among the leaders, aft 

(^9) 
to which of them shold possess the lands of the Hungarian king. 

Something of this sort may have produced a lack of harmony and hawe 

(80) 
given the Hungarians their chance to save themselves • 

anicho, Thomas, Clarebold and William made their escape with 

(81) 
a few followers, because of the swiftmess of their horses. Hart- 

mann joined the army of Gotfrey and distinguished himself at the 

(82) 
siege of ITicea and at f^elrboga. William of l^elun, Drogo^ Thomas and 

Clarebold worked their way south through rarinthia to Italy and 

there Joined the army of Hugh the g'*®*** William v^as one of those, 
that^-*-®* from Antioch, but later took part in the crusade of 1101. 

T)iomas. Drogo and Clarebold seem to have entered the service of 

(84) 
Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey. The rest of the survivors es- 
caped under the cover of darkness and returned to their homes as 
best they might. In the failure that had attended these last j 
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expedltionf the cmisaders might well imagine that the hand of God 

was against them and that their misfortunes were the punishment 

for the sins that they committed; such at least was the verdict of 

(85) 
the chroniclers. ^ l^awlesfiftesd and failure were sufficient to 

color the Judgment of contemporaries. In spite of the condemna- 

(80) hav^ ^ 

tion that has been heaped upon Haicho's army, it cannot^be^^^itterly 

without good* Its leaders were noble^ some of whom later won 
honor in the Holy Land. Many of tv^e rank and file seem to have 
made previ-^us preparation and before the walls of Vtleselburg, 
were to show that they possessed considerable military efficiency. 
As we do not know the cause of the final defeat, we must, at least 

give them credit for the success with which the siege had been 
pursued up to that point. Under capable leadership and if it 
had been organized, such an army might have followed the route to 
Constantinople as the earlier bands had done. 

The armies that might have reinforced peter in Asia Minor,' 
thus failed miserably in Hungary* We do not know that Peter had 
planned to be fol lowed by other armies, but it is probable that 
Gottschalk at least had been in Peter^s confidence. As the move- 
ment spread, it resulted in many taking the erodes, who learned 
to their sorrow that crusading was difficult and involved expend- 
iture of money and effort. It seems probable that vdth nil this 
social upheaval and religious fanatlcism|a.^^^.^^ ^^^.^^ ^^^.^ ..^^^^.^ 

able direction and leadership, Germany might have equalled French 
support of the crusade. Germany was not educated to the real 
meaning of the Crusade as was France . Instead of raising up arm- 
ies that were to conquer the Holy Land, the German crusading 

movement, widespread as it was, produced nothing but disorder and 
unrest. Digitized by ^^uuylv:: 
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1, Btrtholdl, M.O.SS,v,312;Oullhlermoz,457,468 and notes* 

2,Klflclchohn,Gesch. d. Gottesfrleden,p. 64,80; Waltz, Urkund en zur 

peutsehen ^erfassungsgeech* ,p. 50. See above Ch.l, 

S^ Alb. 1, XXX. Hist. Occid. Iv; p. 

4,Chron. 27. Quotation from Salomaon, b. Simeon. See Chap. ii,Note 

40, 

5, Chron. 25,26,31, 48. 

6, execrabilem Judeorum quacunque repertam plebam, zelo christi- 
anitatis etiam in hoc desenrientes, aut onmino delere aut etiam 
intra aeclessiae satagebant conpellere sinun. HB.xii,4. Ann. Sax. 
M. 0. SS. vi,729; At Ifors the jews were turned over to the crusaders 
after being protected for a day by the count. Aronius,92. 

7 , Chron. 12. 

8, Chron. 24. The Jews of- ICainz appealed to Henry IV for pro- 
tection, who in turn asked the bishops and princes to protect the©. 

9, PlurimuH pecuniae inter se *ividentes, Alb. Hist. Occid. iv, 292 B. 

illorun 

10, cum plurimis^spoliis comes Bmicho,Clareboldus, Thomas, et omnis 

intolerablis societas virorm ac mulierua viam Iherusalm contin- 
uaverunt. Alb. 293 C. In 1098, the emperor held an investigation f 
of the mas acre at Fainz. Many thought that the Archbishop had 
obtained a goodly share of the spoils. ▼iener,Regesten zur Gesch. 
der juden wflhrend des Mittelalters Ho 10. 

11, et pecunia Judeorum conductus. Bernold,M.Q. SS. v,465. 

12, After describing the destruction of Bmicho's army in Hungary, 
Albert says: Hie manus Domini contra perefrinos esse credituB x x 
et exsules Judaeos, licet Christo contraries, pecuniae avaritia 
magis quam pro Justitia Dei grave caede mactaverant x . Alb. 295 C. 
13,Kklcehard's information was derived from «y«^*[i9e^^sQo©^fe®^" 
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Ini qui remanserant adhuc testari 8olent« }OB«xll,l* p. 124. 

14, Alb* 281 A,D, 283 B, 286 E. Pulk was Peters only companion in 

his audience with Alexius. A Pulk of Chartres was killed at the 

battli'jof the the Draco river, according to Albert, but this is 

corrected by Willlain of Tyre to Pulk of Orleans. Pulk of Chartres 

later served under Baldwin. Alb. 357 A, 442 A, 446 A. 

15,pp,92,93. 

16, HX. p. 122 and Kote 2. 

17, Chron. 39;Cosinae Chron* Boemorum,lff.G.SS. lx,10?. 

18, By Wolff's chronology, Pulk would have had from June 8 till 
July 6 to overtake Peter. Hag enmeyerC Chron. 51) gives the date of 
Peter's arrival at ITisch as July 3. 

20, qui erant prlmores exeroltus Petri. Alb. 286 X« Again:Relnold 
of Braji and Pulk are: vlri nomatisslBil in terra sua. Alb. 288 C, 

See ir^gler, Albert von Aachen, p. 10. 

21, Du Dange,PaiBllies d'Outre Were, p. 441, says that Pulk came 
from a prominent family in Champagne. However, he evidently thinks 
that Pulk of Chartres and Pulk of Orleans are the same person. 
22,Backehard calls Polkmar a priest, but this is corrected by a cop- 
yist, the annalist of Ifagdeburg. a quodam presbytero Polkmaro.HE. 
i,7. a quodam Polkmaro laico. M.0.SS.xvl,179. 

23, The massacre at jretz may have been the work of Pulk's band. 
Aronius, p. 83. 

24, Wolff, 153. 

25, H«. 1,71x11,1. Qui quoniam propter multltudinem exercitus una 

via simul ire non pojerant, quidam ex els per hanc nostram terram 

dum transierent, x x.. Cos. Chron. Bo em. K.G.SS. lx,103. 

26,HE.i,7. 

27, Ann.iragd. M.G.SS.xvi,179. 
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28, Cos.Chron.Boem* M.G.SS* ix,103 

29, cum apud Nltrain Pannoniae, clVltatem sedltlone coneitata, 
partlm captlvltate, partim terra disperrlssat , paucissimi qui 
remanscrant adhu testarti sclent, quod crucls signum super se 
caelltus apparens,ab Immenente eos nece llberasset* HE,xll,l« 

30, The sources for Gcttschalk are Ekkehard and Albert. The latter 
gives a long account and twice states that it is hased on the^ 
testimony of eyewitnesses. Alb. 290 C,291 S. Bkkehard has bo sym- 
pathy for the illfated expedition; Albert is more favorable. 

31, Klckehard(HS.xii,2) dismisses him with non verus sed falsus Dei 
servus. Later: ipseque mercenarius non pastor turpter fugatur. xii,3. 
r2, According to Albert, 289 P,15 000. 

33, Alb. loc cit. 
^ 34 tarn militaris quam pedestris vulgis x x. Alb. loo cit. 

35, qui, pecunia ineffabilili cum caeteris rebus necessariis 
collectax x. -Alb. 291 D. Pecuniam et caetera pretiosa were surrend- 
ered to the Tungatians. 

36, totamque pecuniam, stipendium viae suae scilicet in Iberusal- 

Ibid. 
em, in manus magi stratus regis reddiderunt. 291 c. 

37, X X et loricas, galeas et omnia arma;» Ibid. loc. cit. 

38, iter suum panifice usque in regnum Hungariae cintinuasse per- 
hibentur. Ibid loc. cit. 

39, VolffjP. 96, May 4. 

40, Alb. 289, E,P. 

41, Wolff endeavors to set dates for the march, and thinks that the 
arrival at VieselburJ was jme 6 and that the destruction of the 
army took place June 14. p. 96. 

42, Bawarii,vero et Suevi, gens animosa, et cetera fatui modum 
potandi excederent, pacem indictam violant. Alb. 290 B. Albert is 
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unsparing In his condemnation of these aiatrauders. x x caeteraque 
plurima flagltla, quae omnia referre nequlmus, perpetrarunt slcut 
gens rusttcano more Insulsa, Indlsclfllnata et Indomlnata. Ibid. 

43, St In campo Belegravae,secus oratorlum Sanctl Martini conglob- 
ati sunt. Ibil. The abbey was founded by St. Stephen, the first 
Christian king of trungary and was two days march from Wleselburb. 
Wolff, pp. 97,98,158. 

44, Albert explains everything by Hungarian bad faith. It seem suip 
prising that the crusaders shoiad have been mislead by such demands 
as those the account gives. Albert's information may have been 
faulty . It is possible that the crusaders were outnumbered and 
that their case was hopeless. 

45, It is possible that Qottschalk was disgusted with the unruly 
element in his armyand thoiight to mend matters by compliance with 
the Hungarian demands. It is difficult to understand why the 

crusaders should have turned over their money as it would still 
have been necessary to buy provisions. Acquieverunt unlversi huic 
cincllio, ac lorlcas, galeae, omnia arma totamgue pecunlam, etc. 
291 C. Albert's account leaves much to be desired. 

46, HB.xll,3. 

47, Ekkehard says nothing of the surrender of arms. According to 
his account, Gottschalk's camp had become a robber's nest and was 
destroyed for this reason by the Hungarians. The previous conduct 
of the band does not warrant such a belief although there is no 
doubt that, part of the army brought down Hungarian anger by their 
plundering. Wolff says that when part of the army had surrendered 
their weapons, the rest refused and thus started the battle or 

massacre. There is no authority for this staement. Albert says 

r^ T 

that they all accepted the terms. 291 C. Our sources are entirely 
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tainty. 

48, Our souces for this army in addition to Albert and Bckehard, 
consist of refences in the chronAoles and Jewish sources. Refer- 
ences to Jewish persecutions thus supplement our information and 
enable us in some measure to reconstruct the movements of these 
bands. There are three important i^ewish sources for the perse- 
cutions. A London Ms/ bysaloman Bar qimeon, written in 1140 at 

mainz; a Strassburg lffS« of an account by Blftezar bar Xathan, eho 
is supposed to be Identical with a man of the same name that died 
in 1150. These accounts both deal with the persecution as a whole. 
The third source, a Dirmstadter IfS. is thought to have been the 
work of am inhabitant of Ifainz and deals only with the massacres 
at Speyers, Worms and ftainz. See Aronius^Regesten^pp. 159-^66« 

49, vir nobllls et in hac reflone potentlsslmus. Alb. 292 C. 

5Qy Qpidam vir militaris, comes tamen partium illarum,quae circa 
Renum sun^, Btalcho nomine. H.xii,4; ZC. ,Arch.dw I'Or. lat. ii,23; 
AroniuSjRegesten, 87. Aronius is doubtful whether he was count of 
Nahegau or od Diez. Saloman b. Simeon calls him count of Iflnheim, 
which was a possession of the house of Kahegau. The county of Lein- 
igen is Southwest of Worms and Mfllhelm is Northwest of Leinigen. 

51, Chron. 35. 

52, According to the Ann.Sax. (MOSSi v,729) 900 ere killed . The 
AlW.Wirz. (MOSS, ii, 246) says 1014* Salomon b. Simeon (Chron. 36) says 
that 1100 were killed in a single day. 

53, Aronius, 86. 

54,Blbl.d. I'ec. d. Ch. 2nd Ser. 1,1844/5, p. 239. Chartres inedlte 
relative des Vicomtes da Ifelum. 

55, As early as J^eb. 11, there had been a meeting of the French 
princes at Earls- Chron. 20. Digitized by Goo^ic 
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56, HugOjCrispeii coxnes,Radulphus de Balgenclaco et Bbrardua de 
Pusiaco,§ulllelmus Charpentarius ac Drogo de jironcelo, alllque multl 
proceres et famosl milite x x xperegrinatl sunt.- Ord.Vit. (Bd.Le 
Prevost) ill, 480. 
^7, AronlU8,84;Bemold,lf. G. SS.v,464. 

58, Hageimeyer(Chron.30) eays that the massacre at Speyer was the 
work of Bmlcho and ^erman crusaders. His authority is the Dlrmi- 
tadter VS* Hagenineyer also thinks that Biloho was present at the 
massacre at Worms or the 2oth, although he is at a loss to account 
for his presence at Xainz on the 25th and questions the date. (Chrnn. 
32). Wolff believes that the massacres at cipeyers and Worms were 
the work of William and his band, and thinks that Albert sustains th 
the belief that William and Hilcho united at Mainz. Wolff , pp. lo2, 
103,162. Alb. 292C. 

59, Chron. 31. 

60, Bemold, loc. clt. 

61, Chron. 32; Aronius,85. 

62, see abotoe p. 

63, Alb. 293 C; William of Tyre mentions a comes ermanus. Hist. 
Occid. l,p. 66. See above Chap. 11, Kotes 35-37. 

64, Albert is not well informed on the persecutions except that of 
Mainz. He says that the massacres began at Cologne, and his account 
would indicate that the massacre at Cologne preceded that of Mainz 
Chron. 38 dates that of Cloogne as May 2^. According to Aronlus 
(pp. 83,84 89) the persecution here last edf rem April 17 to June 

3. and may well have been the work of different bands. 

65, Aronlus, 89, 90;Chron.40;Gest.Trev.con>. M.G.SS. viii, 190. 

66, Aronlus, 91,92; Chron. 43-46,48. 
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67,Alb* 291 P,292 C. 

68, Ibid. 293 D. 

69, HB.xil,4* Bhhehard knew of the increr-se on numbers that the 
army sustained in So Germany. Ad conflnla quoque Pannonlariun Inn- 
umerls lam utrlusque sexus cpplls cum pervenlssent multlplleatl. 
HB.xll,5. 

70, Wolff, 102, 165; Alb, 299 A. says that rrarman was with Bmlcho. 
Our Information for the participation of the South (jcrman nobitlty 
Is the Zlmmem Chronicle. See above. Chap. 11. p. 

71, Hagenmeyer,Arch.d.l'Or.lat. 11,66-68. 

72, et omnes Intolerablles societas vlrorum ac mullerum. Alb. 

293 C. Bemold condemd the bands that perished In TTungary. loc. clt 
Kam et plurM apostates In comltatu suo habuerant qui ablecto rel- 
Iglonls habltu cum 1111s mllltarl praeposuuerunt, quae naturalem 
habltxim In vlrllem nefarle mutaveruntx x. 

73, undlque Incessantu per turmas suas confluebant, cum omnl 
suppelectlll et substantia rerum et Instrumentls armorum qulbus 
Iherusalen proflclscentes Indlgebant. Alb. 291 P. 

74, Peter and Walter apparently had experienced no difficulty on 
getting privileges from the Hunearlans. Later Godfrey found It 
necessary to give hostages. Alb.Hlst.occld,lv, pp. 300,301. 

75, Ibid, 293 C. 

76, Q;^a de re mftnltlonem Mlsenburg per sex ebdomadas expugnantes x 
HB.xll,6. *V ^ 

77, X X ut aquae Danubll et Llntax In sangulneas mutarentur undas. 
Alb. 294 G. 
78, lam murls Interruptls, lam fugientlbus pppldanls, lamque Ind- 
Igenarum exercltu vmstante propria flammls. HB.xll,7. 
79, Inter quae Itiam, quis lllorum sub nlmlne regis P^P"9^?-fc^\9* 

igi ize y ^ 
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potiretur terrls, clvili stultissimaque quatluntur discordla. HK 
xll,6. 

80, neither Ekkehar nor Albert are able to explain the cause of 
the, panie# miro Dei onmipo'tentis nutu victor peregrinoriOB exer- 
citus terga nlhilominus vert it • HS« xii,?. nescio quo easu aut 
infortunio tantue timor universum invasit exercitum,ut in fugam 
pariter redderentur, ut quasi oves a lupis Irruentibus dispersi 
et coneussiy hae et iliac diffugium quaerentes, sociorum obllscer- 
entur* Alb. 294 P. 

81^ finicho made no further crusading at tenqpt a, In 1117 hewas killdd 
in a battle with Frederick of Swabia. Ann. August. Ad. Anno. 
82, Alb. 299A,322 B,527 C. 

83, Alb. 3Q5,414,417,598;Baldr.Hi8t.0ccid. iv,43. Guib.Hist.Occid. iv 
173-175. 

84, Alb.' 304,315,332,298,422,442,464,468. Ouib. loc. cit.206. 

85, sic manus Domini contra peregrines esse creditur, ipii nimus 
immunditiis et fornicalrio concubitu in conspectu ejus peccaverant, 
Alb. 

86, Ibid, 295. Bernold Loc cit. 
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Da;^TRUCTION OP PaT3BR»S ARMY 



CHAPTBR IV. 
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After the lone; «»^<^ difficult narch throueh ^''.Jntiary and 
Ptilgarla the united army at 1st fotmd an op, oftunlty to reat under 
the walls of Constantinople* The army had been voll tre ted by 
the oanperor. At Rophla, Petor had been met by the Imperial offle*^ 

l?^ls and also at philippopoko; the rcr>t of the r:aroh had been vn^ 

(1) 
er the supervision of theno officials. At Const r^ntlnople t^ e 

(2) 
arr.y enoamrod ovtsidc the city bnt had ?narket prlvllOGes, In his 

second rcs'^ace, Alexins had attempted to^ hurry the rarch of the 

cmnfidors, ard had cxprc?5ncd the dcj^lrc to Bio^.t peter as early as 

po55*:ible. because the fare of the Korrit had already reached his 

(3) 
c^rs. Later the emperor wnn to 3how the same impatience to cot an 

(4) 
carlv audience with the other r.eaders. Accordingly, soon after his 

arrival, peter wag stJjnr.oned to t>'C presence of the emporor* 

It is difficult to understand the attitude odf Alexius. Un- 

iJo^'btedly he had desired Vc-^tcm ais a^iairit the *^eljuks but 

certainly not in the forr of a ^.Toat cru?ade. This broucht }iim new 

difficulties and troubles. I^is reicn had been irarked by a oontinu* 

ov. r struccl- ^0 s^^.vo hlFj cjTiplr.. frorr: invaders, t^iut were encroach- 

ire ^^ cvry side. T: ^odiatoly after his accession to the throne in 

l^f?l, he hrjr: been forced to pontpone the reoonquest of his lost 

Asiatic pon":es^ions in orC ^r to r.r. .t the attack of Robert Guiscard 

ir: iSpirug anrl Thessaly. At;ainst thin l^'orman enemy, he :oad exerted 

evj^/ effort, making peace v;it' the Turks and endeavoring to flniJ 

help in thr- Tent. T'.ic? presents v;ere lent to nenry IV and subside 

Ics v/ere promised ' im if he -'-ould attack the Worman possessions In 

Southern Italy . The -trenotians did send a fleet at;ainst the !Tor- 

rans when they wore cncaced in the siet:e of Durazzo, for whioh aid 
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they reeoived new oornerolal prlvlleces at coj^s^antlnople^ Rollev^ 
ed froit Airthor danger on the 'ildc of the Kormfms by the death of 
Robert Gulscard in 1084, Alexius found his next task in punishing 
the troublesome tribes in Bulgaria, 'Severely defeated by them In 
lOCC^ he brought th^a to tujrms by the suoeessful expeditions of 
1091 and 1094. \7ith his ivosition thu3 improved, Alexius felt him* 
scl'" ready to begin the struggle with thci Turks^ 

The situation iri Asia I'inor war ^>eriou?5 Indeed. In 10G4, the 
Ti;rl-3 had begun their attaok upon the empire. Thoy had rapidly 
overrun the Er.otcm themes and after the di^astrniio defcst of Rom- 
anc3 DAogcnes, thoir advance h<-.d ret little resistanee. In 1074, 
:*'ic>iael VII by treaty abandoned, to the Turks all the territory thfct 
thoy '-eld at t < nt tir:o. In lObl tho city o" JTicca fell and i>ecamo 
the capital of the.* Sultanate of Houm. Only a narrow strip of ter* 
ritor>'' remained to the emporori. f?uch was the situation that eon- 
fronted Alexius, v;hen he beg^n to look to the West for aid. 

(P) 
Alexius had rado ap!)eals for ''^elp to th^ 7'ost^ TThilo ^o may 

have been shrewd enou^jh to understand in none moasuro the Western 
desire to relievo Jerusalem, he certr.inly did not ?intloi^ate the 
movement that Urban initiated. Mercenaries had c^ne from thr^ 
West to BO k servioe in the Kyeantine court long before this, and 
without doubt, such aid would have been what Alexius most do- 

fiired. The crusade complioRtcd ratters for the emperor, and pre- 
sented a new problem, involving the future of the empire. 

At the very outnet, the purr-o^e of the emperor and the cru* 
sader were very dif/.'erent. Poth were anxious to fight the Turk, 
but the emperor was desirous of regaining his lost territory, while 
the crusaders were hoping to clritoo the Turk from the Holy Places 
iroreover r.any of those Westerners wore just p*^ anxious to carve 
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tkat thoy wero to find themselves at oroe^ipurpoaos with the 

eror* The emperor therefore desired to get as much profit from 

the work of the onisaders af5 posfilble and to chock the ninbltlons 

of the leaders, or to use those ambitions for the advanta||e of 

his oun Interests. This explains his anxiety to see the leaders 

as early as possible and his efforts to reaoh an understanding 

with them. HCnoe his haste to meet Peter* 

The emperor undoubtedly knew of the onisadinc !r,ovo:r.ont before 

the comine of -neter. The way in vrhioh the -rr/ sadinc amies were 

conducted throu(rh the eiipire, and the preparation that their 

reception wust have involved in tho r.attor of provij^ions, indi* 

cates that Alexius -ad been well informed of the plans of the 

(7) 
rain amies. T^^o dlfflouultles thp.t Peter and V'alter encniintered 

and the recompense that they received for the loi^^es tl^.at they 

had sustalhed Indleates that their arrival had been earlier than 

Alexius antiolpated and that preparation had not been rade for 

their rftceptlcn. Tn consideration of what must have been the 

OTiporor^s anxiety to know what Peter conld toll o± the movement 

in the West, no wonder Peter ma^ hurried to the inpcrial presence* 

lloreover were these crusaders to prove useful instrurents for the 

furtherance of Inperlal . lans. 

Tho audience v/lth Peter 1<^ not v/ithnut drur^atlc interest. Ac- 

corinjinied only by Pulk of Orloans, Peter v/a«j ushered into tho 

audienoe chamber* Alexius ir.urit have looked curi'-^-jly at thin nim- 

plo monk J '•small of «tatu«e,but richty in spirl^y v;ho rjtrone in 

his faith in the holiness of hin r.isnion, boldly conrrontecl the 

unknown difficulties that the emperor well knor awaited ^hioB 

little army* Later Alexius was to know the selfish anbitlons of 

men like Bohenund^ but in Peter he saw the ^^'*ieioijj ^^u^^ @Q^ft[^ 
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erusado per8onlfl«d#It Is interesting to picture thie first eon«* 

taot of the crueader and Eastern enperor^ and how oddly Peter •s 

appearanoe aust have seemed; how strangely his words must have 

sounded in the splendid Bysantine cotirt* It was a simple tale that 

he told of his desire to visit t ■ e tomb of hts Loud^ and of the 

hardships that he had experienced, but he also told of the amies 

and leaders that followed hija, matters that were indeed interest- 

in^; to the enporor and hln courts 

Alexius, who believed that the ^ront v/enkncs*? of the Western- 

er was always his grucd, sought to win Peter by t^' c tjift of 200 

cold byzantins and a acsure of nisall coins for the ariny*'\. wns 

later to resort to the sar.c r-ethods to attach the other leaders 

(8) 
to himself, tnjgtinc them to control their follov/ors. Thin gift 

iri significant of the attlti'de of V.o ori e^'or and t^o Importance 
that wa'i attached to this flr'st ariny. 

After the capture of ?'icoa and its stir render to tY,o orreror^ 
and the abandonment of the cmsndcrs to their fate at Antioch a 
bitter hatred c^eiw up arorc the 7^ostor-nersa{^:ainr>t Alexitis. The 
chronicles are vrurped by thin prejudice ir. th^ir treatment of 
finythinc with which Vro eiri^cror v;a:^ concerned. In their bitter- 
ness the blar.e for t.hc de?3tructior: of Peter's amy mc laid at 

the door of the emj^eror. Because of those conditions it io diff- 

(9) 
fcoult to discover v/hat v/ere the real facts. It v.^r: lonf; believed 

that Alexius purposely exj^os^jc: Feter and his army to the Turks 

(10) 
because he wished to be rid of them, -ratenircyer irdicatos t'^at 

the emperor was disarvointod v;ith the appearance of this army and 
sa- in it littl r^^^'i^G of ^elp afHln-^t the Turks. Alexiur. had 
already had opportunity to observe the quality of waiter's iron, 
nevo'theless he still saw fit to give peter a splendid cift. 
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While Peter's urmy c rtalnl:> was not l^nposine cnou^ to oause any 
fears for the safety of the capital, Alexius could not have con- 
sidored it entirely worthless, as his treatment of Peter at this 

tire and ater showt He apparently had a better opinion of these 

(11) 
pooplc than h,an been ooranonly ascribed to hirc^ 

Squally Ik: ortant In thi-^ conr.cctlori I3 the crosoln£j of the 

army into Asia H^nor^ five days later* Accordlr.cj to Albert's ao- 

co^.int, this v/an not because of in'^ trouble wit}i t' en^eror, 
but tho nentlon of tho flvo da/ interval ^ay iivllcato that this 
rove v/as acreod Ui>on durinc tho f 1 r-'t confortmce v/ith Pote;-. Tho 

en? sailers continued to bo well treated and altho\ijh not udr^itted 

to the city >a'' all nocos^ary i^rovirlons* The author of thj "GoDt- 

a" lolls a dif';ernt story, naroly {"-.it after (.r^ntin,; fi . crv^^ 

saders market prlvlleres. Alexias ox: ressly enjcinod thon n^tvto 

(12) 
crons t':e staits^ /Tov^evcr the cru^a.^ors conducted f^iernsalves d^»* 

reputably and bc^an plundcrinc,bumlr.a' hollies ir t'-e 'i^Jburbs and 

'^t online ^^he lead from the roofs of ohuroho« a^d sellint; it to the 

Greeks* The patience of rhe or./eror vm3 soon c^cJiaustv-^d by such 

(13) 
conduct and he trans.^ortod t; on in-o A^ia Kinor* Tho "Anonyt.ous* 

adds that they contlntacd to ^ ItJndcr after thoir arrivrJL in Asia 

(14) 
Kinor* Anna iromncna supiorta this account in lart by saying that 

Alexius warned peter not to crosr^ tlie straits, and she cannot 
exr.ress heself ntronfly enough in attiunptine dcncribo the l.ad 
character of the cnj'^adcro* 

Thus our souccs dl;* 'er so radically, that it bcco.TiOS a quest- 
ion as to which has the most i:lausible aci^ount.The "/\nonytto ',»♦ v.as 
not an eyewitness, b;jt ' acl excellent 0;. ortnnitius of <::otiin,. 
infonnatlon from the 'survivors of ?otor 's army w\o werown Cons-" 
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antlnople^ when ^e arrived there with the rain cntsnde» Of Albert • 
8 flource of information vre can by no neana be cortalHi bnt hie 

acrsount is at loant roasonable txnd unified^ Moreover ho scora to 
y^ve had excel"' ent infoncr^tion rib'^i^t mich events a^ can be cow- 

ared wit];i ot'?or acoounts* yt 1^ entirely po?5^1ble that plunder- 
ing: did cc'.^ur a^ ^r.lter • ac^ already Vcon there ten "'prrn* Towover 
Peter's followers ad be n careful to buy their Frovigions d^jring 
their rarch and afterward* ^ in Ania i^^inor continued the saire pel- 
icy. It seers more lively that this plunderint; of whic/rthe (ji-sta 
sr-eaks ray have been by other eler:ents that v/oro already in Con* 
ctantinopie or was not very extensive* All references to znarket 
privileges indicate that t' esse poottle v/ere still buyint; t^^eir 
suprlies froTi Greek traders* In spite of the statement it is 

dcbtful if *'H!fi was the oaune for the removal o^^ tho anty into 

(15) 
Asia Ifinor. 

This \?aminG, cor.inL; a^ it does fror. a source hostile to 
Alexius, would at least indicate that the err eror v/as not acting 
in bad fait!i, at least nt thi« tirne, A more reasonable exrikan- 
ation of this move is that Alexii rt rcoli zin,' that the am:; must 
wait a considerable length of tire for the r-ain anrlcs^ thoi^^^-ht 
t"^at Civitot or Keleono] oils afforded a better location for a camp, 
?urthemore the subtirv j of nor -^tan^tinople would r?oon be crowded 
with the coring cru sartors, so t}iat matters v/o: id be furt^or ad- 
vanced if this army \7as aire- riy on Asiatic f5pll. In touch with 
tho St^a and well supjlied with all necessary provisions by t:-.e 
Greek r.erchants, the crusaders were ar ^-ell situated as if they 

had remained under the walls of norstantlnople, provic:cd tliey Ifts- 

(17) 
tened to the art vice of the emperor, /lexius had fonrorly intend- 



edto establish at civitot a colony of Western mercenari 
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httd t?§?n preysnig^ at the time by the hostility of the T\xrlce. 
This Indicate* that he conalderod tit a very suitable place for a 

(le) 

camp« As to the danger of the looatlon; the army \vas unmolested 

UTjtil It began to make Inctrslons Into Turkish territory and 
brought retaliation upon itself • Tn view of thesv, facts it cannot 
bo said that Alexius wan entirely responsible for the destruction 
of the army later. 

The f^.ct t;iat the emp0r;or Trarnocl the cru sudors nf the danger 
of rousint; the Turks, indicate?^ that while he realized the danger^ 
that it renainod entirely -/rith t'* e crusaders whot:«er or not their 
rosition would be a secure one. It is intcjrestinc; to note that 
th'j leaders tried to follovr his advice even to the end and that 
tht;y fully rO'illzori. Itrj vrili;e. T-.o i1oa t' at potcr hafi bo^;n be- 
trayed by the emporor {;re\7 up 3ater . 

The orori-iHc of .the rjtraits o-r* c«t. Geor£;e oocurre-I on the 
(19) 
^>tTn of August, traT.nports '^eiji^j furnished by tVt^ ^^recks* T^\o 

army wag not ta>en to Civitot by sea^ bi^t v/as rieroly ferried over 
to the othc^^ -There ar»d rado t • s roit rf tvo jc;ir7iey hp Ithcl^ pass- 
Ir., throufj;':' i' o city of yico-odia. Arriving- at Pivitot t/e .rmy 
went into r^crrr-r-nt lurirt^rs to avnit th^ cor-.ir.:; cT t:- e r riin arm- 
ies, tvat -;o .^cv: ivero to seo, Tore they veru in direct co:j;:nl- 
cation v;ith Oonntantinopl ^ by ^ea and r.erch?mt ves ols plied up 

and down the ^iilf off ■^"icor.edia, brin{;inG v;ines, tJ^^-ins, oil, bar*^ • 

(20) 

ley and choose^ v^hich t^ cy sold lo tlic crusaclc^rs at fair i.ricoa, 

Vith t/^oir every nood tir.s ar.ur^lr.ntly suptlied, t: oy r^cttled down to 

(21) 
ref=5t from t^eir lor^j J'^rrney^ a_ arcntly well satisfied with 

their sit;;ation» 

To enforce the irevio n n^arnint the emperor sent mennontjera 

to camp corniandlnc thom not to ^o toward jlioea^and not to start 
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(22) 
hostilities until thoy ad bet-n resnforoed.To this Pstsr and his 

• 

followers agreed. 7or two months thoy heudsd this advios and dx« 

(2::) 
porionood no interferonoo from tho Turks« As a matter of faot 

but ^ small strip of ooast bolongod to the empire and the oru- 
naders were in close proximity to Ti^rkish territory^ However as 
}onc as Peter could kc .p hig r.on v/lth in bounds all would be well. 
The army l"^ad arrived in t>»c Lr.st riuch to'^ earlyPeter was al- 
ready encamped at Civitot before th^ date net for t'no departure 
of the Train armies and lont; before tho first of t::e leaders could 
hope to arrive in the Kast , tho army 'rad becore inpatient and rest 
les^ and broken fron Peter's ontrol. Bccaueed of protracted in- 
activity and thj monotony of oimp life^ plunderin£; ban-H began 

to strny Into Turkish territory b.^In^ir'*:: back welcone booty from 

(r.4) 
t^:o Grook ■■in6 Turkish flocks and ?'(irds* 

Peter, v/ho v/ell yriQ'K the lander that t^uoh actions incurred^ 
strove in vain to restrain t'jem, F^j remor .Pirated arid rocal.lod the 
warning;, but }.o received lit :1c atiention* It wan cJiaractorist- 
ic of a cmiadinij army that t:.ero should be lapses of enthusiasm. 
These peoi- lo were capable of intense j?oeling, but durin^^ a long 
period cf inactivity it v;a- impo ^gible to r.aiiitain this enthus- 
iaj^m at the hi{,h tension of nomcjnts of excit-jment , esi-ooially 
v/'cn otVur r.^.ttor?3 v/cre for l'- u lij.o heinc of" more irttrogt^ Peter 
hac^ kept Ms hold upon them because of their enthusiasm for tho 
cause that 'e preached* When t) ere v/f:,^ no ir.^wdiatc prorrpect of 
fulfillinc this purpo^je Veoauso inactivity was forord upon thow^ 
it was most nntural tvat there should be a lapse and that they 
wo'ild pay IcttJeatt ^ntion to peter ir other iratters. A3 a loader cf 
men he wa^ unsuccessful except v.:.rjn '^e could rouse them to enthus- 
iasm. Fls power of en.^orcinc discipline was der^andent upon crugad- 
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ing zeal* Tn thi'^ democratic army discipline relaxed and thPr.on 
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began to asf^ort thoir Individuality. 

The nrwy began to dialntecrato Into factione and to re orm 

updcr popular learners, who were in sympathy with their desires* 

Racial lines were drawn* The Gerirans and Italians separated from 

(26) 
the Prench^ and ohoso a certain Raynald as their loader* The plun- 

dei-ine; becamo wore co7r.Trion and foraglnt; parties began to xvander ' 
r.oro widely in Turkish fields* The restlos<gne«?T of the ^rmy increas- 
ed and two lar^o exreditior.?=5 vcro or{:nnisod on anch a lar^je 
scale that thay could not fail to attract t>u. attention of tho 
Tnrlcs. 

Ali of thlaj is intt;ro<5tiri:: for Ih^-^ li^ht t'-r;t it thrown on 
V'xi character of t>0f5e r.en. A volunteer anry, corpo^od of ron who 
hr.d taVen f^o cro--^ or t'^olr ovn freo will ar.d ^'^oro not bovrd to 
r.ny locdcr by tios or per^ional allccianco, It v'n<5 e?^^entially 
different fror. thn ordinary "^'-.^^inv-il amy, "x^^ follo^^ors of peter 
vre^'O yr.en o^ inltif^.tlvc -^nd ir'l'^pondencG. This nolf rell^inco was 
further developt^d by the ccrdltion'i under which t^cy ''-urd thean- 
^elves while on the Biaroh, a^ci by th'^'t now c^ltNatlon?^ that thoy were 
continually called upon to f':ce. T^urtherrioro thjy ' ^.d be n paying 
trnir own ijxr -nf^cs «in'*e f^-^olr departure fro?« cor^any a'^/l rcre 
still oontinuirr to r\.o so* The arr^y had be n unified ^ecaunc of 
the cornion purpose that It fomd constantly p^rnoniriod in the 
P'-rson nf peter. Vhen thi'^, ceancd to bo uppcrmont in thoir rinds 
they cc'scd to bo a united arr.y. Oowron zeal and cnthu«?iRs?r. was 
the bond that held tlion LO{_ot:-cr. \71th th^|t bond^ loo«!oncd by 
two nonths of inactivity ^ V\ir, dorocr?.tic army V'oa';-an to looio 
rerspect for it ^ loaders, wV.o were no lonc^^r in sympathy with its 
rtoTninant interests* Kad an oct^^.sion pre-^cnted It^^elf, ^v' w^loj 
P..*tor rii(/'^t .^'.ve rn'.T«.ed tl-em by a prosj^eot of an advnnc/Kir^o Jrhe 
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eneiry's cotmtry^ rltli n proflp^ot of fighting, nil their old en- 
Ihuslagm would ' ave been In evidence^ 

The cauj^e of thin unrent, however^ lay far deeper than any 
der.lTQ far diversion and exeltement. Their reBOurnes were heccn- 
inc exhausted. They were by no'reans living off the emperor's 
^^o^'nty brt vero paying tor their supplies. 4. Moreover, from the 
tire of t'^oir df.; arture from CLlot^ne in the inidr:ie of April they 
h-TiH been buying their provisions in the sarne way, a period of more 

t an five mor.ths. T' is mnst • uve r.cfjit a consider?. ble c-jq-cndl- 
*.^xro .^or c'lCh individual, arn It is not surprising that their 
roa:I:' inoncy vrus exhausted _ T'oreover amid the frxvorable con.. 

dltiona iJndor whir^'i t-'oy 'ound thoF^clvof? it nlvltot, ^..ey 'ad 

lived high n,7\(\ hari not cor.'^orved their resources. Again t^ev did 

(20) 
not covn^ on nnch -a lont' period of waiting* 

That thoy were no lor{-^;r able to buy the provi=?ior.g t/iat 

•■"••oy n?«":ded^ i«? evidont ''o*- t^c fact, that after Ihe foraging ex* 

poditlons returned, t'-ey lived high, althou{.h tv» . Greek rorshants 

continued to suntJly tvem a^ forrorl^^ They also sold tr.u c ;ttle 

•27) 
tVip.t t>e:' ^^A obt Pined to V^o nroaks* nth n marmot for their 

j^lunr^er, it v^v- : ::cart5 r«Oi-e i)rdff Itable, oven to t>i0 3C \:ho still 
had Koroy, to pay for their provisions by thu booty obtained from 
I lundorirg* Their two ronths of security Vxad developed in them a 
contempt for the Turks, find it undotibtedly seoited to them much 
casior to live off tho cncFiV than to us^ up t'jeir ovn roscrroes. 
Th ; situation in the c^r.n ^eoorres still n:ore clear, v/hen Albert 
tells us that at the tlTrc of i?*e finril disaster, Peter was in Con- 
stantinople attcmptinf^ 10 ;. et ^or.a relief in the sale of proviso 

(2fc) 
ions fror the er.peror, T'-u^^ it in certain that a .. reat r.any in the 

?:rr.y fo^'nd t^cmnolvcn unable to buy provisions* P1"^4^^P4V ^'^^ 
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the result* Hungry mon could not bo prevented from facing w>at 

sodned to the» a doubtful danger, when the neana of aatlsfylng 

t' cir wants was thun at hand^Peter aeens to have realised that 

this wag the sitautloni and that he would be unable to keep his 

rcn rroir. plundering unless 8pir;e other xneans of svpplylnG them 

with previsions cci:ld be found* 

T}'.e svcocgo of t/e n-^-ullor cxi^editlona cnc'ura{^ed Ftorc dar- 

In. i^c^Jrsiorts. *ooon t?ie rrai:k«5 or£;^jinised c: jxpedition o'f some 

7nr>Q footr.en and 300 hone, wMc- hrom^ht back a l^tr^e nr''.b..r of 

{ZO) 
cattle, '^ecint, ti'o siJcocg^ of r-^u '^raiks, tht; i.^nw and lt.r:lians, 

rrxd r l^'C lod^ ?jhip or ^a^ralc'i, r^o: c 20^0 "oot ani S^O r.oi'nted 

(31) 
r:jr boldly otdvo^ceri into Tui-<is:i territory until a ca^tlo no«r 

(32) (3o^ 

"'icoa wa? roached^ \v' :ch they captured* a3\d found to ho v;ell 

(34 1 
STJ; : lied with provisions of cvur;^ hiiiU. ^'ere t.>.ey e^itablls: cid 

thcraelvoa, as a base for their plurido int ci orations, bcllevlr.f; 
t^r.t t'^ cy tiici't live in th: cnenics r^cirtry rnd would be able to 
dofor.r! t'-^err.selvcn in t>ir? ca<=jtle. 

F5UC' dolibcrate rlofia-ce rtld not 2bon£: >an unroticci by 
ty L. Turks, who "^oon decided to wine out thi«» rohhorfi rest ard a 
force t^ndor i»lo :inos v/a^ soon nont to beniofo t-e .lace. T-'^t- at-^ 
tack 0^ this castle, called r»^. uricordos, by t- '; Tii:'>:s wjis radcj on 
^leTtonber 2?, T'-o wat^r airily so'jrs to have be n located without 
th ; v-all.-^. :\ri\ t/uj onisndc-rr? f/*"-*: >^r,r]'i an (;-* 'o^'t to " t...i tVis ^} ring 
in t' ;ir j o "'='eJ3'^>ion. Thuy v/t:rj driven Y/itlnr- l;e v/ulL.^ aft^r 
a hard fi^ht hy tl;^ T. r' a* TVj -: witlout v^it^r t};c }^03i..i.ci were 
soon suf crint, iror tr.ir-^.t t^r-o v.cro r:.d;:ccd to every expedi- 
ent tg rollov'j t eir su/feri/,* ::ishOi s and pri.;^?tg s^^en to 

?'ave be .n v.-ith t' or-, v/ho su'tit/^in-icl t^uir. u::a vj.Oiortod t/.^r. to 
(37) 
hold out. Thir? state of af.'alrn cont tn^od for ei^ht dr/'s, \)\:Z t:;ey 
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(38) 
were at la^t overcor.c by the Titrlc^ nni the '-own wa^i captured* 

Ir. their efforts to c^ir\ an entrance tv^cs Ti:rlcn fired t'-o town. 

A tor Ihle strut;^le occurred a^ tveyforced t' elr way wif^ln t' o 

'•■".lis. }'any of ^:'ie Christ ir-n?: rerc irade rrinonersjthe maj'^rity 

or theao were sold into <5luvcr^' ?ir»d scattered t'-^mu^jh^ut t'-^e 

(39) 

"'o'-ar-medan citic:^ of ''•^•to ^ir^-^t^ 

The rcjw3 o:"* t' j cnptrre of r" ericrrdos hy t^n TiJrV.s ar-d t>d 
d j -"tr^ictlon of the hand of crunodorn tVf.t v;jsas .1^ t' ;j tov;n, arous- 
ed tlic '-iloent cxcitorent nt nivitot. Tr.-'tead c-' ^olrt c. ir'-reartcd 

v.'ith ?Krhi7': ntrcHtith an-^l t/ o: r own dnnj^ct • t'-- : Jin-n-^; 'c^- > * h v^:t 

or 1;.' of r-^vuTii^o. Tht 3 origin oonvrrert when !''.;to " rr-n i? ?on:=!tart- 

ir.ople. tr;.'in^ to flii'I ^'oro j-.-edy for the Tit'jatio: ir o:j^';* by 

(41) 
a rodt^ction ir V"j r*'!cc '^:'" ] rovi ^.\ ^^ri^. Th', ot}^ ^r 'i .a icrs :.w:-c 

-'-rs i?. irt-.orl^;' 1.1 t^ .. t i: ^. T' . r;.ntir.:.-t c^f t'o -.7-/ v."^ In 

'avor of an i^r^-diate J^tlack i^* 0^ t'-e er.eiry* ^'^'alt-.-r |^liorc:jnly 

c^ o^etl tv • g I'j ri nvoirix:'? t''^ . r:nl 1:5 uc tcr^or-arily ^vr pcni^ad- 

l^'L t'*^^ pcoT'le ^o ft' f^lt t: •; retvrn of r^ot-.r hofo)-o t\v}y r?hr Id 

r.tterpt any t?ir-.» ?'\tti.r? -^ontir-'T .n thri for eifZ-^t ^^ayi, b^t 

'='tlll ^'Gtor rcraircd at ^orr^trjit 1ro^3e a^ ?"'.: ' :;-: vr.nvc "w^ -fi'l ii» 

(-12) 
hi^ r.ls?lc:-.. 

In the r.e'^ntir.c ^hc -^Itur.tlon at c-rtp hccara r.cr-j nerlorg. 
Or th. oi(;hth driy a r.'.cor-^ olt.rrinf ;:arty o:^ ':'urkr5 /*ror ""1 nea^ 
TT.ot/ Ir^. «^everal partior; 0.7 on?nar^r.n forat:*?;;^ attac>:cr? r:) '1 hill- 
ed': th«r. The ncv^n o* thM o-^'iru to ca^^p anr* af_?i?.r "ild r.jivi* j"^- *^nt 
r^f?VFdl:d. Walt 'j/y rayr/'.>l ^f -ra'',-T.r' "^rl?-^ rf Qr^ ciinr, -rcrc -ippoal- 
d to hy t^-u nrr.y ^ c 1 r.d ^ s;r. v,a:.? -t t: . tr.fi.: ^-lr,» 'r ; n'ill re 
fr3-jd to do r..^'yt/.;.r.^^- \.niil "<.' ..r -rhr-'ld rct^^rr^. T^-^w n r.' '^-c^/jvor 
v/r;-3 not to ^^e dori-ed aM"i ro 'ur^L ':.-] to ll'=?t,or, to -'.ny -"ord--^ of cant- 

lon» Y-Tille fo lln^, th^f? ran hl^.h, i;Odfre^^ ^^:rt;l, t ^ t, r;; -t u^^K>t^c 
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footman, hold because he vas or. the popular side, played t)>.; part 

of t>*e rtOTragog^e nni tmmted the leaden with nowardico# Aocusinc 

then of belnc afraid 'o i,o to ^attle themselves and of preventine 

the ant»y fror: flchtlnf; unlof^T "n:o'- thoir IrjadGrahir/, Re ?5tirrcd 

r: greater erth^'<=Jta^^ by tVe rentier of the nood of rovcrit;!^^. the 

death of tvelr corradeg a' t'-c nrd * o^ tvo Tri-^*id.l3. V^^e diir.anda 

of t'^'t: army bocnre rorc or/'-fitic ■"" d t'-'; lt*r:':or55,:mablr; to resist 

Vn preflgi7»*e broi'fht to h^.^tr xTfor f ^*?r lon^or T.r? ^^tim^^, by ^he 

I'aiintq of fodfrey, co^^nerted to I^snd t^,* r.rrv a£:aln5?t the erejay. 

thou£^^:h it v;»i«5 to t-olr deat'-^. T'^ry alore rL.allzod tho clanLor of. 

Loi>.^, c: t to attack th(; TurVs^ biii were pov.'orlJS'^ before tr-^ will 

of to arr:'. Thu dor.ncr;icy ^-f t'^ ^: fo*^.y as-ertod Itnelf. 

Thu arr " pro' a^od ;"or '^attle, ;.':rl • or t>iw; r.ornir(; of <^ctober 

:A ^ 1/' ti:' rare- c.»d ^'ror c?^jnp* ?• •; ni»r:> o 3 ao ordin^. -o Alb..rt^ 

'ore ;ir) oro j'oot ?u.d 5oo -ot-^c;! u^-, >'ntwit \rj1 andir-^; t'ru dlRordorly 

and riotou?? sc^rnen t>at -a-) b.;-. n enact jd ir^ cz:r.:-^^ t'-o -ir-^^r old 

rot rr.rch rnt v/itbovt dVTd:Io 'v ^^rder. T'-.e'-w v/o/e six divisions^ 

t.ai CO? tai-lti^: thj; chivalry heir, in advance. Ir ' '^ . J3ar.j -ay that 

t (• arry 'nd «5hovm itn r-.^^-ard for order Iv^ In^intir^, t>!at t'-^o -ir 

old loaders should ta'^c c>ar< o o^ t>v, "^.attle, t'^c • nov/ 'iccr: to have 

arv^anf-O'^^ ^ ^ r:'^'"'.'l'^rjn ao^ordi^-y "■ ^ ^.r^- l -Tar. of r^attlfj. 

jp t*^*; ^ p^.tyy^'t V'^*' r^.'^irr^ ^0.7 :>-va^ cod frcr- ""icca ^•'it''^ t'-.c 

ir-i '*ntl --^r of a^taoV1.>i{- t^r. 'jrvn^ r'or«?. '"'^^e -^r-^r-rdl-^^ arry rar.^red 

I'T, the valle^' of f- e Praco rivor ^rhic^'^^ ordcd in a rarrr\v cU*;f ilc 

(4fn 
flarked bv steer rocVg, i¥lnil'. t'^e co^^ritn' ? ore v^a^, ' :;"vil^^ foro5?t- 

ed, ^"he vurVn o^^* l-^aminf ^ '* t>'V ^dvarca of the rbristltann bad 

ta>eB a yonition in a nlair. J^^^^t r.:yond t>t> do.^llo ir: t'--.: ^orent^ 

30 >hat t>>ey vrould ^avo rocn to r.ancir.^cr^T^o ■"•^irir^tl ar:*^ v/cru not 

aware of t-^e closa proximity of t ^--^o xiirkj^s and wore ?ii?rpri3ed , 

when they errcrges fror, tv-e narrow defile to find t'^e u':^r^?5 v:^ 
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(60) 
the plain beforo then. At Tir^t t>oy v;ere confused h:' this ambush, 

but soon reoovered ani t/.e divisions of cavalry advarced. 

It was the rirst encoint-.r c ' V: •: 7*o?t:.rn bor.^cr-^n with the 
lit;ht Turkish cavalry. The; orv^nd^srs v/erw ocnfuged by ih^ rapid 
ad\7ance of the Turkish ^orsor-cn, who vforried f oir h .avya-Ticd op- 
v.:*ontr> by fli{:hts c:" v.-^rc^r^^ bi't allowed no o^4-^ort*jnit ^ for Vr^ 
•^-".^d to > ?ind fic-'^tine in whic;i i>c western' "^or^srC'- :3xcr;i:r;d . 
T^^e first division rocoivc^ no ^id fror. t^ o rest nf Vc -^rr;- which 
: a-' Tint vet c- oT^^rl froT' t' c .^"^'^rnt, bit • 'i*^ crrv":::d i^ t ' e " '"-.rrow 
de'*ilo '."'Ci I'nr.hiN* *o o 1o t;.i. an -i -tar.co of t'cir cor rndcr:* 

71 i; cr.valry, reoovcrir^ f rj' 1/ o * r fjr-t co^fv-ni^r r.- :' see- 
i?.^ lliat 1'' '-y v.or.'j cAt off f'-oj- 1/-.; ri.-t o-*' '"^^c rr.y, be^an to 
-'Ivarco ir t!.c direction of ''ic^.a. They <\ttacV:d tv,, fji.omy ir 
tlioir fron"( v/ho woi'e for 1' e tlr.j unablo to r^tor tho c- ar,^;c of the 
"Civy Vest^jj-n horse:., jj:. T' 1 ^ r^dv.'-nt r.^^c, 'owcvor, \vn'^ of rtVort dur- 
I'^tioii, for 'J o Ti:rkish bov.:,^n -^ot dov-TJ t^e hors^:-*?, r^r^-^. ''n:?? tho 
'ni^^hts v;or.-; rod-oou to fl^\tin^ o* foot, ind v^c^-e now hulploST 
r-fore t>... Tur!:ish rirc\or3. Th^": *.}:c fir'*! d:lv.ision, of^* 1 ■.: r.int; 
t^.. chivalry oj^ --jU-- '3 'X/r./ :^. •!-'•:. ^ it "t-..: -^ ^ v. ^^ ..^^^. ^^^r^g, 
V/altt;r div.d plorco-i by 3-/^- a.'_-o\', rs, :i:A v;ith hin* iK-ri.?/ cri '^;:lk 
:.nd T>aynald of -ray, ^di.^i^rovi'.,: t' ;; c' -tix-^ t/^at. ; .d l: ^.n '.oai^ed 
upon ther. by Codfr^;.' IV.irul*?: o :.v;o brot\L;rr> of '"alt^.r. 'ar.or' and 
' athev^, v/ore 'cilljd r.v": '''illi\r. v;a- \;'^ j^'cd, 7'^:: c^^'-^.t "^ ?.:•:' ino, 
*:\>i of Tflhin,^ on 'Uvi '*'al'...r of ^^Ck-'^th.; co^ints ''rlfiric.. an'. Rt'd- 
olp^ng of *l?irv/ordon, '"'—.ira:; ar.d Al-^. >iM of ::irj-..rn, /Ih.rt, -^ciron 
of ^^toffeln/'onnt ^^crt>lold of "^'eifcn ^nd ol-..":'; of r . -c: ^ h c-^- 

(r>:n 

ran nobility v/ere ar.on^ t:_ di:';d. 7'alt or 0.'" 5^«3tveil ar" God- 

/^rey furoi/csCFiped as dl J^artibcrt , co^ r:^ of "^linrori. (^r^r^r^]^ 
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Thd ramalndar of th« army was aoon In full retreat toward 
cnmp^ Pursued by the Turks ,thoy made no attempt to make a stand, 
and tlio Turks killed r^any of ther as they fled. * Most of the lead- 
ers had boon killed, and there r'aa no one to rally the now thor- 
oi^eJ^ly deiiorallsed ';nny. f or the defense of the oawp* The Tur>:s 
fTwept theough the camp kilHlTig women, children and those who had 
h*:rm u**ifi3b for battle, "^^.ny ^-are carried away ipto slavery* A 
??irall body of the crusHders flr^nlly tooV refue;e In a ruined cas- 
tie not far from the camp. Py wnkinr, a rur^ied protection of 
sihields And ?jtones, they were *iblc to k3?;p out Vmj T-'rk-^, /r? the 
.lice had no roof thi^y v/ere anrmyeu by t'^«e '^urtoJi'iar ^-owb, '^•^ny were 
3:11 3 ed in this way hut they vrore able to ko p t}\t>ir tjnor:io3 out 
by a desr ttra' -3 ritv'ense, and wt^ro ^af*^ for t* o ti?»o. 

Tr. the rnuantiro t'-o ne.va of t' o riigaator roaohoci ^onstantinoples 

T'iter at or-oe besoufht th- en oror to nid thor^c v^ho survived, 

AltyxiuB f^ert out a relio.-'" oxnodition. TV-o ?'^ r>.'^ 'jit'^ei' ^ecnv'^c of 

t>:c firiroach of f^'o r^rock' forot;«=? or becnus'/ thoy n: ciccor; lished 

thoir purfo??e, withdrew durirr th'^ nip^t vlth t oir ca^tiv-s nr.A 

(5") 
^\ oils and t>.e survivors 7/ero qnved. 

Those survivors wore ta^er to ^aorj^trmtinople. ' o'^ido tyose 

wx'io had boon able to defo-u t iio- '^'.^Ivcf? i^* t>>e old fortrcs^^ r.any 

^ad ofjcapod into te sur'^oundir^i:- countn^ and th* n eluded t^e 

(5-.) 
7urkl<^h '*ury^ Tl'ero v/ere ^ iT'^f^I^y r'^^rrn<':r who rer'Jred, but a?j an 

army^Peter ' Bjhni d had cea-^-r^d to • ave nr/' sitnl-ricanoe. ?ho froat-^ 

f:r rart -p.'l ncrishod. T),c err::i>ror hou- v^ f-o nrir:s ^f t'-Asc dosir- 

irW to return '"oro, or v.-ho '-cjc;'! by thi«< ox-^^jdlent io : ct «T:oi;fh 

irr^riCy to sxn); ort f^ieriselve^j until the rr.'iin anr.ic^ <=»-'orlr] arrive. 

?'nny had becOF.o sluvos* '^oir.e or t^os^o were taken to Antirch and 

^ay have bc^n rjl^sed v/;:on th:j city wu^ cripturod by t\e rain 
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army In lOr . Vol dl scot; raced by this first failure, many of these 

(r.o) 
reoplfi Joined Godfrey* Anr.or.g l}ie3^- were Peter and Lnrhert^ Count 

r enry of s^ohwartzcnbxjrg. 7rederick cf Zlrcrern. '^nron i?udolph of 

(51) 
Brandis, a noble of Er.bs ar;d a noble c " "^''ric^UnLerj* Peter 

acoompanied the rain arRiV or t} c cruj^r.de and rerp.lned in the Holy 

Lr.rd till lOlii; or- 110^ :-ri(: >St'..r "^is return to t-'c Vent b'.car.c 

(62) 
f; rr>Ti> r.nd perhat. -5 pricr in the Tnor:?;-te y of ^^cufrouqtier at Hny^ 

--'d died July C, 1115. 

"1^t,r juch, or.ont w-n '.0 1-I;-* /Icxiuq for t- - -^ vr:!. mo* Ion of 
.' . , .-r-'. ?v,o ..-„,o_T_ ,.,,ri-.r7 ro." ^. .. .;> -cfit, v.." f'f; at'.ac3< v.'.ich 
'■'■■: nr\ 3-\: .r'^ I ro- . : ' '.'.ov;. u: r :. :-■ -olv^:.-. by i". oir rl' »K...ririti 
>i.-l a^.ir.ni. ■vh;.o>i '>/ :■- " u ' '.-..r \':..rccl, C_" t: is 'lu.zl i'ad 1 '•• era 
•v.r, ':o r.r .::.ovbt, f6r t/io l.-.^.'^rn "c.-c irirea-^ud v:itr. t.c v/i 'ttoai of 
t^ .. cii.iircr''^ f.uvico n d -.^ ,:■ .-;. :.o roaliz^ t-.^ d{.rj..:r o: rrovok- 
;,,_. tvo "i r^T to )-.-,M- :!;^^i'v. ?• ;. rvr.ro;. fcr t^'s di-raj.:ircl of 
.-.,. ,..„..j,,,^ ,^ .. ._,.^ _..^^ _,,^. ,..^ :.,;.,• .^r;-: -r,.: :>.„ . Ivr/ierirt. v/hleh 
i:|t:-rr. 7-.-^ cli: . to T c;.' • " -Mr- c." rcr^nurcos. The aj-r.y i.-d ar- 
rived Ir t ' . :• -t f.-:r t.-r .,:.rly. T'-e r.sricd • .' vaitij.L \ .:- loo 
1'^-,;. Ti. ir; -ri r; ri-^li ^^^ f -t t' f,T! : : ooi-lo T.ad ror.cy to <?ui.-. ort. then! 
-•■:1V;- .',- loT.c ar t:- .;- ::.;• uui r.;-J t.i ...y :6r-.d i'.Ar d r.-.j-t.ure ao 
<' rt. U. ;y '.-.;; -. ,,;.v j,,-, -r.r-jvv.. vit}i th.; ?:L;.T.r> rf I.'r^nr,, i.}u slory 
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1| ClYltatibut auton oionlbu*, per quat translturu* et, %x lapar- 
atoria Justlont praeolplniua ut paolflo* tlbl onnia tulsqu« yend- 
ant, atqula Chrlatlanus es, Chrlstlaaiqua tul oonaooil, non ultra 
iter tuuB iBpadiant.-Alb. 282 D. trcm tha speeoh of the nessengera 
at <)ophla, 

2, quibus eneRdl lloentla plenlter eoneetea e8t,-Ibld,263 A. 

3, Van seounda legatio Inperatorit tolioitabat eun, nt Cimstaiit- 
laepftlla iter naturaret, quia fervebat laperator deaiderio rid- 
endi eundea Petrua, propter faaaa quaa de ille audierat.-Ibid. 

4, Vc^i^ably the oate of BOhemnd, whoa ^ aabition Alexius no at 
feared, and who was induoed to Journey on to the capital ahead of 
his aray* HO, ^t^tV» 166fl67, 

S^Alexlua iaperatorConatantinopolitaatta super eisdea barbaris 
predonibus per aaiorua iaa regni aui partem difusia non paueaa 
eplotolaa Urbano papae direxit ^ulbua in defenaionea orientaliua 
aeolesiarua se non auffieere deploraYit.-H2,T,;$vi,l; Bemold| 
H.G.SS. Y,462. 

6, IQigler,HZ,xjciii,(1885) p. 485;Kohler,Rir,lxxxiii,p. 156, 

7, Godfrey was aet by inperial offloiala alaoat aa soon as he 
a^-rlYed in Bulgaria, Alb. 304 C, 

8, After the taking of Kioea, the eaperor oonoiliated the leadera 

by rioh gifts and distributed aaall eoins eaong the soldiers. 

There was avoh disatisfaetion aaeng the people beoauae of this 

treatment and at being |?«y«n^<»* ^^^^ «<*i«« *>^« o"y- -H^**- 
Oeoid. iii,ss3 a, 

9^ Audiena iaperator, qilod Turoi sio disipaasent nostros, gavia* 

laus est valde x x,-H0,ii,12, Speaking of peter Rayaong says; 

iaperator sua prodiasent^etenia at ipsuB,qui ignarus looorua erat, 
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•t totius nllitlft*, 9t miot trantfr«tar« eo«git, mtqu« Turois 
exposult. Hltt.Ooeid,lii,240 &• 

10, HP. 171,172,178, 

11, H«geiin«y«rtmya that this gift was du« to pity for Pstor's 
condition* 

12, qulbus iBtporator ju«»erat dari i&eromtuiB, sleutl srat In oIt* 
Itatifdlxltqus 1111s; nollto transnoare nraohluM, donoo veniat 
maxima Christ lanom virtus, qtionlaa yos tanti noa est Is, ut evm 
Turois Proollare valeatis.- HO, 11,2. 

13, undo Ivperator oratus est lussltquo eos transmoara Rraohlua. 
HG.li,S. Skkehard also says that the Miperor ordered the oros 'Ing: 
Porro oohortes petrua seoutae, lussu Alsxll dudua traaipositae, 
paganls fuerant lam ludlbrlo faotaa.-RB* xlll,6. 

14, Ree* greo. l,pt. 11, p. 9« Albert and the ^esta disagree as to 
this. The "Anonymous" says that the orusaders oontlnued to plun* 
der af%er reaching Asia iriaor. Postquam transfretaverunt, non ees« 
abant agora omnia mala, eomburentes et devastantes domos et ee- 
olesla. HG. 11,3. Hf. (pp. 186,186) follows the "ftesta". It nay be 
that both Anna and the "Anonymous" have the story oonfused and 

refer to the later plundering. Albert makes no reference to 

plundering either before the removal of the army to Asia Minor or 

before. Kls aooount does not seem to think that the removal was 

forced. Albert seems to he giving the aooount of sonaone who was 

present and who knew the events that happened, apparently one of 

the people. It may be that the reasons for the crossing were 

not made public by the leaders, but In view of the later Igca^*- 
lons that were made against the emperor, it would seas that some 

aentlon of Alexius* attitude would have crept Into the naratlve 
later. However Albert's aooount deorlbes the events at length but 
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fltill wi» find no nention of plundering or of a foreod r^MOval* 
Tho "Anonymous arrived some time after the destruotlon of the 
ansy and sedclng cauaeenay have learned ^possibly from Greek 
infomantsi that there had been disorder before the rsnoval and 
at this time later events In Asia Vinor|thls wovld appear more 
serines* However^ the attitude of the Anonymous toward the ^ 
emperor would not permit him to defend the oonduet of the emperor* 
It Is slgnlfloant however that Albert *8 original souroe of ln« 
formation^ whleh seems to have been an eyewitness^ although of 
this we eannot be sure^ knew nothing of what the the ot^ier souroes 
emphasise* 
15 and 16 omitted* 

17, Ann* (Loo oltp. 7.) says that th« er«p was near Hellbonopolia. 
Albert (283 7.) places It at ClTitot.HO. (11,4) says Klconedla.lat-* 
er(H0.11,8;il,9pp, 12S,127) It places it at Civltot. '^ee ^'agenmey- 
er's dlsousslcn of this In HP. pp. 178-84. Helleaoplolls was 
either the Greek name for the place that the Westerneri called 
ClTltot, or the two places were In olose proximity, 

18, qvtM (Clvltet) Alexius Inperator nuper eonstruere ooeperalr,et 
Anglle, qui a faole Guillelnl Bothl fugerant, tradere Yoluerat; 
ted prohlbentleft tvrel«| eaa Inperfeotaa rellquerat. •Ord.Vlt, 
(ed. Le Prtvost) 111,490« 

19 I Chron. 61* 

20, Tendentes onnla Peregrlnls In aequitate et nensura. Alb* 

/283 0. 

81j In hae Itaque neoessarorum plenltudlne gaudentlbus et oorp* 

ora fessa curantlbus x x. Alb. loe. elt. 

22, X X adsunt nuntll Chrlstlanlsslail laperatoris, qui Petro oa- 
nlque exeroltul ejua Interdlxenmt Iter versus nontana Kloeae 
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tiirblSi propter Intldias %t inoursurttts Tureonm, donto mpllor 
nuaerut affuttironiM Christ lanenai lllia «oor«te«r^t«-Alb.864 A. 
23, St eurrleule AuoruM nsntium llllo In pmoa tt la*tltla •pulmtl, 
aortti feevruAt, ••oure ab eaml lapetu hontlli, dorBient«axx.Alb«284B. 
24, Post duos Itaqps Bitnsss, IssoIyI ot «ffr«n«s faotl eopia 
olboruB, voeoBi Potrl non audlentes, sed oontra voluastsM 
illlus, In tsrrm Nlesas trbls ot regnl soXyasnl x xlngrossi 
sunt I XX. Alb. loe. oit. 
26, When Pstor arrivod In Constantinople, hs found thore Italian 
omaadsrs, how nunerous we dn not know, who attached theaisel^es 
-to. his anqr. II Ho Invenlt Loabardos et Langobardos et alias eon- 
gr agates X x. R0«li,8« See HP. pp. 170,171. The next mention of 
these Italiaaa tells of their separation together with the 
Qeraaas froai the Pranks. BO. 11,4; Ord.Vlt. (Bd. Le Prevost) 111,489. 
See Chap. 11, Vote 49. 

26, Albert says that they plundered beoause plmty haS made tY.tm 
restless and not froa neoes^lty. <iee note 24. 

27, et ad tabemaoula Petri reneantes, plenua et plngue oonvi^luai 
feoerunt; plurlanm vero gregls vendlderunt Oraeols et nautls 
laperatorls subdidis. Alb. 284 1. 

26, Ante hos enlB dies Petms Constantlnopolla ad Inperatorem 
Mlgraverat, pro exereltu sue rogaturus, ut lllls vendltlonaa neees- 
sarloruM allsYlaret. Alb. 266 B. 

29, Alb. 284 D.{Anna,Hl9t.areo.i,pt.ll,p.7. 10 000. 

30, The author of the *Gesta" says nothing of this expedition. He 
speaks of the separation of the Italians and Qeraans from the 
Franks and then goes on to desorlbe the merman oapture of Cher* 
Igordev. Our three aeoounts do not agree on the details of the 
events In Asia ylnor. Anna perhi4>s cannot be expected to giver de- 
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tallsfor tho aevenents of the diff«r«nt bwids* lhll« she undoubU 
edly had excellent opportunities to get Infomatlon, for her it 
was suffiolent to ahow that the oruaadera had disregarded the ea^* 
eror^s warning. It is not surprising that she did not take the 
trouble to report aoourately the varlbous expeditions and the 
actual events that led to the rinal disaster in detail. Kore- 
over, she wrote long after the events had ooourred* The "Anony* 
nous" obtained his infomation from the survivors and was not 
present In person. Althpu{^h he had excellent opportunities of 
acquiring the facts, he confused the reports that he gathered and 
did not leave us a clear account. Albert's account, taken by it- 
sel" does not 3Uf/*er In comparison with that of the "Kesta". Alth* 
ough we are by no means certain of the sources of Albert's account 
it Bust he reoogniaed as superior to the others. Vhlle the other 
accounts supplement Albert, it does not follow that they should 
supplant hlB in every instance, where they offer infomation • Thftt 
has been the case formerly, with most of the Men who have used 
these souroea. 

31, Alb. 264 1. 

32, distans ft Kioea trium ■iXlftrionw spatio. Ibid 284 F. The 
"Oesta" says: It inti^erunt in RomanlaM, at per liii dies lerunt 
ultra TTloean urbem et et invenemntqae quoddaa eastnua, oui nomen 
Xxergorgc. H6. ii,4« 

See also HP. p. 187, Hot e 4. Both Albert and the"Oesta«say that 
Cherlgerdos was taken by the G^naan-Italian band. Anaa(loo. ait. ) 
says that the Traaks after returning from their first expedition j 
quarrelled with those who had remained in camp and set out again. 
On this last expedition they captured Cherigordos. 
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33, Albert a«y8 thtt th« plaoe was oarrl«(t by stora: Agcrtasi 
•oat aut«i owil virttatft anBonis st bttlXleo froUtu prMffttm em«t- 
ellna, qnoua<|us hmbitorlii ilUus expugnatos p«r«itn«runt in or« 
gladll, Graeels Chrlstlanla aoluimodo paroentot. AXb. 284 7. Th« 
"Goata* aayt that thay found the plaoa daaartadt x x quod erat 
▼aeuua eantezxIIO.11,4, Anna say that they took the plaoe by fight* 

34, Sxpugnato itaque presidio, et habitatoribua iUiua axpulsia, 
in habuntia elinentorus illio reperta laetatl mint. Alb. 284 0. 
The oeata says the sane. 

26, Annft(p.8) says that KLohanea eoniBanded. Albert says that it 
was the qttltan himself. Anna was probably better informed. 
36| HO. ii,6.. 

37, ibid. ii,«, 

38, ibid. ii,7. The "Oeata** here says that they wera betrayed by 
Raynald. 

39, X alios vendehant et donabant quasi an^aalia. Q^idaM oonduoa- 
bant auea in doann auas, alioa in Corroaanoa, alios in Antioo]k^-* 
iaa, alioa in Alaph, aut ubi ipai manebant. RG.ii,7. 

40, HoF ergo infortunio auoruai awti, aaepiua oonailiia inter ae 
utuntur, tttruB reoenter in ultionea illoma inaurgerent. Alb. 
286 A. 

41, The "Anonymous" say that he left oaap because he was unable 
to oontrol hie nen. "petms vero harenita paulo ante erat Conat* 
antinopolia, ao quod nequibat refrenara tXltn diveraam gentaa, 

quae nea illua, neo verba ajua i^**^''*' volebat. HO.il, 8, 

42, a^ad nequaquam adhue petuit ab Imparator redaundi lloentiaa 

habere. Alb. 286 C. 

43, illoma responsis audientis, tiaidas ainiaa i^ 111(^^^X5^^^ 
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tan egr^gios •qultes asstrens, sm«plut sanon* atpero linpror««bat v 
Tlrls his qui Turoot pert«qul In tiltionivi frmtrua eeterot «oei08 
prohlborent. Alb. 286 ?, 

44, S oontra prlnores logiones, oontusellas at inpreporla llllus 
suortuftquo sequaoluM ultra forro non val«ntes, Ira et indignation* 
travitar noti, ituroa «• policontur adversus Ttirdorun vires at 
Insldias, atiamsi norl lllos oontlgat in praelio. Tblct. 287 A. 

45, Chron. 64. Alb. 287 B. 

46, This should reproscnt the fighting strength of the army as 
the women and feeble remained in oasip. Aooording to ZC,Aroh. d.l*Or 
lat.li,p,28,the numbers were 25 r)00 foot and 4000 milites. 

47, Anna here differs radleally from Albert. Aooording to her 
aocount, Xlohanes after the oapture of Cherigordos, arranged on 
tucbush on the road to Nioea from Clvitl>t and then sent men into 
eamp with the news that the Germans (Anna oalls them all ITonsans) k 
had captured Kieaa and were engaged in aadcinc tho eity. Aroused 
by the thought of the plunder they were missing, the orusaders 
rushed headlong toward Hioea and fell into the trap that had been 
prepared for then. AS^o many were killed that a great mound was 
made from their bodies. The" gesta" glyes nothing of this mareh* 

ing forth from oamp, but tells ohiefly of the attack on the oamp 
implying that it was a oomplte .surprise, thus differing from both 
Albert and Anna. Albert give the story at length. Hageteeyer, ( 
HP. ,196, Hot e 1. and KB. xi 11 6, vote «9- follows Anna. 
46, HP. 194,Kote 1. 

49, X et eooe iolymanus sua omnl OMnltatu suo Intolerabill, ean* 
dem silvom es fronts altera Intraverat. Alb. 287 D. sed quantoc. 
ius a sllva et montanis reoedamus in apertam plan! tl em oamporui^, 
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iibl llh«r« etUB •!• pratlla oonseranu*. Ibid 287 S. Albert say* 
that this battlefield was three miles fron CiYitAt. 267 C| 288 0. 
50, Quibus vftaia, InvieeM se oonfortare in nonine Donlni eoep«> 
or»nt. Alb. 287 P. 

61^ Turei ftuten ▼identee quia virttm tquitus prevalebat in eon« 
tritiont 0uoruH, equos eorua transmlesle saglttia vulnerant^ et 
sio in psdibus fortissiset Christi athletas reddunt. Ibid 286 B. 
52, Ord.Vlt. (ed.Ie Prevost) 111, 491; Velff, 187. Alb. l,xx. 
53) ZC. loo. clt.p. 29. 

64, Set autem supra lltus F.arls, juxta prmediottoi Civitot, pr«e* 
sldltiai quoddan antiqaton et deatrtusi, ad quod trl,a aillia Pere* 
crlnoniB fugett arripientes^ ineressl sunt dirutun ; raes^ldium 
pro spe dcfcnalonls. Alb. 288 P. KG. 11, 10, also Msntlions this 
oastle and gives the number at 3 000. 

65, The aoootmt of the ** Anonymous" here Is oonfused and brl9f. In 
spite of this Hagenmeyer still prefers to follow this aooount in 
preferenee to Albert. Irruentes vere Turei super ees ooolderunt 
multas ex els; alios invonenmt dormlentes, alios iaoentes, alios 
nudas, qtios omnes ftecaverunt; oumquibus qusmdam saoerdotem in- 
venerunt mlftsau oelebrantem, quern atatim super altare martyris- 
avcnint. HG. 11,9, This confused «ta«m«nt evidently includes 
both the battle and the attack on the oamp. Then the "Anonymous" 
goos on to say Illi vero qui' evadere potuerunt,Cyvito fugoruat, 
*\9re the author is evidently telling of the flight to the oamp 
after the defeat of the first division, or it may mean the es- 
cape of tho S 000 t* the old fortress, which he next do scribes. 
Albert gives us a mioh clearer picture of the events that were 
happening at this time. 

56, alll latebant in sylvls et montanls x. HG. 11,10. 
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67, 70lk,Kl8t,Oocid 387, Tells, what « terrlbl* tight the battle 
field pretented in 1 097, 

56, Pottqnaa ultra fuerunt, ooaparaTit onnia ama eenm. HQ. ii, 
12. Baldrlo.Hiet.oooid. ili,20; Robert, Hi8t.Ooeid.iii,736. 
Oulbert, Hist Oooid.iiifSS. 

59, HO, ii,9. 

60, Wolff 186. 

61, ZC loo. oit. p. 29. Among the list of th^n e present at the 
alec© of Kieea Albert ci'^^s peter and his followers; Ibidem Ruf- 
inel, Petrus heroraita, praestatus prinoipes, otin pauois flvae 
relic{i>is attritae nultittidinis adjunetus est. Alb. 914 A. 

62, HP. 292 ff. 

63, Por an aocownt of the life of peter after the destruction of 
his army see Kacenmeyer, Pelrer der Sremite, where It is treft*;od 
at length, and all the references to his later life are eolleot- 
ed and discussed* 
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proa the proe«4ing aooount of tho Peasant's crusadS| it 
will bs STidsnt that certain interesting phases have been prer* 
iously neglected. Vo attenpt has been 'aiade to present all the 
details or to present all the differences of opinion concerning 
facts of Binor iaportanoe. In this respect the ground has al* 
ready been careful^ worked. The effort has been nade rather to 
present as aeourate an interpretation of the real aoTenent as 
posaiblSi in the belief that only th*se facts are essential which 
aid directly in the conveyance of srioh an iapression* In any 
real appreciation of the cntsade, It is necessary to feel the 
human side, to sywathiae with the motive, the fec)llngs, the ideas 
that Boved these medieval men, as well as to know the social and 
ooonmBic forces that help to explain their actions* Such an in- 
terpretation is neces^iariiy limited by the nature and scarcity of 
the sources, which are often far frc« luminous and furthermore 
there is always the danger of reading into th«i far more than they 
really say. 

The sources have been very thoroughly exploited* Vany facts 
are by no means well established, but usually they are of such a 
nature that they can only be the subject of controversy as the 
sources now stand* In many such cases the problems vannot be 
solved -satisfactorily with existing materials. Our information 
is derived chiefly from the crusading chr<^nicles, that deal with 
this earn esT movement and they in turn are supplemented by scat* 
tered references in the contosiporary annals and chjpnieles, Nueh 
material that deals with this crusade can be eliminated because 
it was written much later or because the authors have copied 



earlier writers. In not all cases are these oopyists worthless, 
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however^s they often furnish information on local matters . ^ 
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Thus the Annaliflta !?«xo, who eopi«8 Dckchard for the year 1096, 

also inserts an aooount of the Jewish nasiaore at ifains* ICost of 

these ohronloles have been edited, ei^.^ er as onmading sources 

or in the oolleetions of soureos for Freneh or Oernan history. 

There is little prospect of our obtaining any great increase 

of infonsatioB in the -form of ehronioles or annals. In the "Ur- 

kunden"and**Cartttlariea" of Bonasteries, it is possible 'that new 

information nay be brought to light that niqr increase our 

knowledge of the conditions in which the crusade arowe* 

Of the nain acoounts, the i&ost inportant as well as the 

(1) 
most controverted source, is the chronicle of Albert of Aix« 

The first bock of this ia^ortant history of the first crusade, is 
devoted entirely to the Peasant's Crusade. It is a far more thor- 
ough treatment of the movement than can be found any whfe else 

except in William of Tyre, who copies Albert for this part and 

(2) 
wrote much later. Kot only is Albert's account more detailed 

but it contains much information af all kinds that is not to be 

found elsewhere. 

Unfortunately the reputation of Albert as a reliable source 

is not established. In his history f the first crusade. idiiCh 

(3) 
appeared in 1841, neinrich von Bybel announced* that Albert was ia 

no sense trustworthy; that the work consisted of a compilation of 

oral and written sources, that no longer exist. Von Sybel further 

claimed that much of this information came from such unreliable 

sources as crusading Sbr^s. Inannich as all this information 

had been put together by one who confesses that he was not an eye* 

witsess of the events, that he describes and who probably wrote 

some time after the crusade, plainly Albert's account mnst be 

used with extreme caution and only when supported by ether more 
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reliable souroet. In « seoond edition of his hletory^whioh appear* 
ed in 1861, von Syhel paid little attention to the exoellent erit* 

ioal work that had been done sinoe the appenranoe of hit first ^ 

Ml 
edition, and held to hie first opinion of Albert (& unreliability, 

(9) 
Bemhard Kugler, who had taken exoeption in nagasine atieles, 

to the position of vAn J^ybe^^n 1866, published a nonograph on the 

(6) 
subjeot. Kit belief is that Albert had at hand the wort of a Lor* 

raine ehronieler, who was a erusader and thus an eyewitness of 

the events* Beside this he also used other oral and written sour* 

oes, sa<^ as the songs* Ktagler maintained that while Albert had 

aasambleA all of this material in an entirely unoritieal way^ it 

was possible by internal oritioism to differentiate the different 

soureea and that mudh might be done in this way to establish 

Albert *s usefllness* Xtigler prooeeded to do some of this internal 

(7) 
oritloim, and sinoe then three new studies have appe^^red* 

Others entered the oontreversy* In 1881, Friederiok Krebs. 

(8) 
one of K^gler's pupils published a dlssertatioi^|n whloh he anal* 

yses the first two books of Albert* Hit ooneluslon is that this 

part of the aooount is based on eyewitnessea and is eonsequtntly 

reliable* Book 1, the part of the ohroniole that deals with the 

Peasant *s orusade^ he divides as follows; copters 2 to 6 are bas* 

ed on songs and tradition, that t;ave rise to the peter legend^ 

Chapters 6 to 82, whloh deal with peter and waiter oome from 

the aooounts of people who were in their armies* Chapters, 23%o 24 

are based on the aooount of fugitives from aott8<khalk*8 army and 

25 to SOis based on other Infomation ooneemlng lalOho and the 

rest of the movement* His work is thus extremely favorable to 

Albert* 

No one has done more eareful work on the first Crusade thaa 

— " ^ Digits ^Xl-^ 

Helrioh ,,agenmeyer In 1879. in his Peter der Xrenite(leiosi«P 
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h« briefly Ait«gr««s with Plgttn«aa*s statemtnt that Albert is 

t 

th« best of ths aotiro -s on the first orusad*^ and in the main ag* 

(9) 
re«8 with von 87bel. Thoughovt his work he usually prefers to 

follow other s<)urees in preferenoe to Albert* However in the *Bin-* 

leltung to his edition of the "Oesta" he reoognises the work 

that had been done and Indioates that imoh night be done in the 

direotion that Kngler had indioated. 

(11) 
MShn in his«J5ur Kritik Alberti v'>n Aaohen Is very fari*r- 

able to Albert and holds that while it oontains parts whioh are 

later additional that the greater part of the aooount is reliable 

material* Likewise/favorable is the work of Alfred Wolff, and vtr* 

(12) ^ 
oruysse, holds that nhile there is unquestionably an historioal 

basis to Albert's work, it is untrustwortky and that there is 

no ground for Ktagler's position* Lastly Theodore Wolff, in his 

(1S4 
Bonograph on the Peassiitils Qrusada has dealt eritieally with 

Albert's relations to the other souroes of this aoveaent and af- 
ter earefal ooaparison has oonoluded that not only is Albert the 
riehest in naterial but is also the nost valuable in the 
quality of his infomation. 

The question of Albert's reliability, thus beoones an inter- 
esting historioal problen. We have here an author who olaias to 
have used both oral and writtwi souroes, that were eyewitnesses. Th 
The reliabiti$^y of the work has be n questioned beoause oft en- 
tities it disagrees with other souroes and in no ease an we be oer- 

« 

tain that the infomation, that eannot be found elseiihere , did 
eone frost sueh a sour ee« Albert's aooount is logioal and oonsist- 
ent in itself, but we oan n9yr%r be quite sure of it value on any 
partieular point. Vust sueh naterial be ignored until it has been 
substantiated by further diseoveriesf If we beeone strlot oon-r^ 
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•tnietlonlfltt, n'-iny other soure«t can b« shoim to b« no aoro roll«* 
bio than Is Alboryand must loose their olaiss to respeet ability 

with hiau If we dlsoard Albert, we shall have very few faots 
left eonoemln£ the Peasant's Crusade. of whloh we ean be abso* 
Ititely certain. Moreover the question of how far we dare use 
Albert beooines an important problem in historleal nethoi. 

Ip. faot so little would he Icnown of this novenent, If Albert 
goes by the board, that historians have olune to hln in hopv that 
he will yet be vindicated. All sooondary writers who have dealt 
with the novenent,, as a natter of faot have used Albert, even 
von 8ybel*8 ttooount would be nneh nore meagre had he not follow • 
this souroe* It is true i;ha; while we can never be absolutely 
certain of Albert's Information, yet his aeooicnt has suoh a feci* 
ing of planslbility and appears so genuine that It is difficult 
to understand how parts of it oould have been written if not by 
one who was veiry well informed. Vcreover It is so eomplete that 
it is often iHipossible to verify mueh that Albert narrates be» 
oause of the, poverty of other sources.. This much can be said 
that the author has put together his Information with sur* 
prising ability: It seems most prAbable, although we cannot be 
sore, that he must have gotten his Information from eyewl^ess- 
es and necessarily tifforant Informants for the aooounts of Gott» 
schalk, anicho Walter and peter. All of these aooounts are 
given in an equally complete and interesting manner, for a mod* 
leval historian. 

In the Use of Albert it has seemed reasonable to use faots , 
that are not to be found elsewhere always with an indication of 
their origin or In ease of disagreement with other aouroes, 
wit)i a statament of the position of eaoh* In Tni^|2j^^^^:^he nar- 
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ratlvtt neems far Bor« rational and pl^slbla than that of souroas 

that havo a far battar padlgroa. In oartaln kinds of infor* 

nation tha uso of Albert is as pamls^iibla as that of any othar 

souroo^ nanoly in tha indlroot information that is atatad more 

or lass unoonsoiottsly and wtip not foronoat in tha author* a nind 

as ha wrota tha narratlva. .An exaspla id tha oonstant referanoa 

to narkata. It would ba more dlf loult to explain these facts on 

the basis of deliberate falsification of misinterpretation than 

to aeoept than. This kind of information is 6f that nature 

that even in the passage from one person to another before 

reaching its preaant fvm it ifould auffar least, lloreovor it 

is by auoh information that the impression that the narratlye 

was not very far rwioTed from eyawinaases la stmgthaned. Tut* 

ura work may invalidate or establish Albert* a reliability in many 

particulars but as matters stand at present, it must remain lar* 

gely a matter of opinion. It is however certainly permlssabla to 

use Albert as long as the information that oomea from him is 

attributed to his dhronlele so that Srhare is no opportunity for 

misaprehaaion of it a source. 

next in import anoe to Albert are the two sou roes that have 

been edited by Trsganmayer. The "Geata" and Bkkehard's HlaroaoX- 

(14) (18) 

ymlta". ]0ckehard was also the author of a ohronlole. uhlle 

muoh briefer than tha account given by Albert, because of the 

information, that we have of the author, this soufoe tan be used 

more readily. Xkkehard waa in a poaition to observe oareftilly 

the events of his tine and was not only a eontamparary of the 

crusade byt was alsc|» crusader in 1101, when ha followed the 

route that Walter and Pater had taken through Hungary. His account 
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•xtr«B«ly reliable b«oaus« of th« InferMatlon that wa haya of the 
author* Howav«r In aplta of the deferanoe that has been paid to 
hla ntatanents eonoemlng the Peaaant'a eruaado, for wheraaver 
Bckahard haa dealt with anjr faot his worda have been taken an 
the beat authOrltyi a word of oantion wiat be added; he waa not 
unpr«Judleod. Sckehard waa not in ayapathy with the earlier band a 
and this beoonea oTident fron ^la narrative. The di<=sorder that 
followed the preaohin^; of |Nter the itenait led to wideapread aoe* 
ial diaturbanoe that this ohurohnan oould not sanction* The«vil 
waa ao apparent, the violent break with the old order, that even 
the religioua seal for the Abbot of Uraagenaia aeened inainoere. 
Iforeover the mo^enont wa?t a failure. Sckahard thua a«w the ■ova* 
sent through dart glaasea. Ha saw the widaapreaA diaerdar that 
resulted and had no ayapathy for the people that followed the 
suBtaona of a nonk. Hi a opinion ia that of a oonaervatlve, while 
Albart*a infomation evidently oame fron people who aoooapanied 
the different bands. This point of view as revealed by Bkkehard 
illustrates the iaipresslon that the Biovanent auat have made upon 
the upper olaasew of the time. In using this souroe, this vust be 
kept in nind. 7or Xkkehard, Gottsohalk is * false servant of God 
and hla followers were inspired with a false enthusiasn. The early 
aovement represents the ohaff , the people that followed liodfrey 
were the wheat. This attidude is refleoted in the ohronlolera, 
soise of whoxB are mere copyists of Xkkehard. Bemold has very 
Buoh the sane attitude aa i^Vehard. Uoreover both the accounts 
that Xkkehard has left us are extremely brief. Bkkehard does not 
give Us many detaila and often we feel that he 'las left us rather 
an opinion than an account of the events. This oriticism does 
not apply to Xkkehard for his treatment of the events of the main 
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The othor ohronlola that ^^agennoyer has edited, Is anony- 
noil 8^ and thus asfftmee a position eonewhat similar to Albert, 
In the ease of the "ftesta", however, Hag eiuneyer has shown by care- 
ful internal erltioisai that the aooount was probably written in 
1099. It was soen by Bkkehard in 1101, Although we are not cer*» 
tain of the author who wan apparently an Italian Homan, it has 
been shown to be praotioally oertain that he was an eyewitness 
of the events that he desvibes and aooompanied Bohenund upon the 
oninade. The form seens to ||e that of a diary, written at inter- 
vals on the orusade Itself. It is written in suoh a way as to 
Inspire O'^nfidenoe and t^agenneyer's oonolusions are generally 
acoepted* 

However, while the "Oesta" is in a better position than Al- 
bert, nevrtheless we oannot in ai:i oases be absolutely oertain 
of the reliability of thlg info mat ion. It must In many oases be 
established by internal critioisa. In this ease Hageniaeyer has 
boon more successful than Rtegler -flUM his followers. It nust be 
remenbered that whatever may he said for the "Gest»» in connection 
with the facts of the ev«its of which he was an eyewitness, that 
this was not the oase in that part of his aooount which deals 
with the PeasaP*'" ^™"*^*,for he did not arrive in Constantinople 
till after the destruction of Peter's amy. While he had excell- 
ent opporttnlties to get information froa the survivors and must 
have -heard all the repirts that were current concemlne the dis- 
aster, he was not fortunate in put tine then tocothor and has left 
us a confused account. Per this part of his history, he is upon 
a basis very similar to that of Albert's ohoniole and his account 
much less complete and is not as ttoII told as that of Albert. 

TSMia brevity and confusion nay have been due to a lack of i 
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was not a perioa of Tory great laportanoa In the araqr, and gave 

from time to tine the siaiple narratlTO of what one of the po*pXe 

had seen, that ho was unable to piece together the diffe eat eter- 

iee that he heard of the disaster* Finally, it may be said that 

important as his aeoount is, in polats, where oompariifon with 

Albert is possible. the "Oesta" dors not weaken our oonfidenoe in 

(17) 
the general aoooimt that -Albert has left us. 

It ie also interesting to note that there is another 

account so similar to the "Oesta" as to leave no doubt that one 

of thoai was a oopyiat of the other, Hagenneyer has considered 

the''(festa" to be the original. The editcre of the Reueil have givMi 

Tudebod the preferenoe* 

A third source for the events in Asia Klnor is the "AJlexiad" 
(18) 
of Anna Comnena* A sister of Alexius Comnenus, Anna is Invalua- 
ble for the Greek point o^ view and furthermore had excellent 
opportunities to obtain information as she herself was a oontMip- 
orary* Her account, however , was not written till long afterward 
and assumes the character of a m«nolr. she also attempts to eulo- 
gize Alexius and to free him from the aeousations that the West- 
erners had heaped upon him. Her account is not detailed and in 
many points she is oonfuaed as to the actual events* This is but 
natural as she had either forgotten many of the minor events or 
was not interested enough to give us details that a Western writ- 
er was sure to notice* On certain points ,that a (<reek would und- 
erstand better than a Westerner, she dan give us better informat. 
ion* 

In general then for the events in Asia vinor, we are fortun- 
ate in having sources that give us different points of view, even 
ir they eaeh have decided weaknesses. Anna oan give us the Greek 
point of view* The "Anonymous was not an eyewitness, but arrived, 
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pooploe minds* Ho was not a trained reporter and was not. abla to 

put together the reports that ho gathered from different souroes 

iii as to give a continuous story* Albert's infor nation seens 

to oone froa^ne who was present and is by far the most oonplete. 

It is doubtful if it is possible to say in gerieral that aai^ of 

these souroes is superior to the others* Their different weakness* 

es iRUst be token into oonsideration for every separate fakt* 

The attitude of the secondary writers that have treated the 

Peasant's Crusade is an intersting historical study in iiself* 

»While it is an exaggeration to say that ir^bpite of all the oriti* 

oal rroek that has been done, the present point of view is not far 

different from that of the medieval ohronioler, yet in BOme re* 

speott this is true, ihile the ohroniolers of the fir fit crusade f«r 

the most part dismiss the earlier movement with soant attentioii| 

their attitude toward tho movement is met favorable* Sither they 

failed to inform themselves of the events or were not suffioidl^^ 
ly interested to tell what they knew. The bands that followed 

j^eter failed and were soon forgotten in the glories of the main 

orusade.lt was the deeds of the warriors that the chronicler 

was ohifly interested in and not the movement of the lower classes 

A 

of soeiety, even though thett anthusiasn might be as sincere as 
that of the noble. Althouch Peter later became the hero of legend 
and 34i««r i^radition, it was not because he led an army to constant 
Inoplc but because he was thought to have started the main cru- 
sade. 

Although the Peter legend has long since been discarded and 
pope Urban has been given the credit that he deserves, men still 
see this movement through the eyes of the medieval chronicler. In 
R«hric^»s history of the flrr,t crusade, we read th|{(^g^v; <^|ym4t 
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(80) 

disciplined rabhl* thathproYikcA the just jud gnent of ood. 
Again we are told that Valter*a amy oonslsted of "reoht b0M 

(21) 
Gesellen* and the Armies of Peter and Walter were"8haaren, welohe 

raelst aufl Bauem und ^usmameneelaufenen Volkbestaiidtn, ohne 

Ztioht und Ordminc, ohne Reltel und regelnMsslge Beiraffnungf 

Squally Interesting Is the Idea that the oruHade originated in 

oxtrene niaerjr and that the period that preceded i^e erusade was 

(24) 
one of extrene eoonoitle suffering. Wolff has niade a list of 

the different referenoes to famines or plagues In the ohronloles 

preceding the cruaads and i;*easons from this that econonio oon- 

dltionswerc so bad that the peasants were ready to leave their 

hones ard go on the cimsade because of despair. His conoluslon 

is th:^t "die Bauerb3crev:«s*gc hatten einem Idealan und elnen real- 

(25) 
en rirtergrund: die rcllGlOs-* Beeelsterung und die harte Not* 

This Is precisely the saice conditioaB of affairs that Bkkehard 

(26) 
advances as an oxplanatlon of the crusade . Kagenmeyer talces the 

(i7j 
same view of the situation* Tt would be difficult to detei-nlne 

whether econonio eondltiono at this period were any worse than 

at any other period because of the Insuffloienoy of our infonaa t» 

ion. It Is inposslble to collect anything In the way of oomparitlve 

otatisties, that would allow anything wore than a superficial oon- 

clunlon. I'any of the references to faiclnes refer only to local 

conditions and It would be lajpori^lble to say how widespread WSP^ 

^*- J »M, *.• It 1» doubtful how widespread BcJ:ehard*s observation 
their effect 

wore?*' It is eqaally penaissiblo to conclude from the letter of 

Gcrvasius to the Count of Flanders that the tln;c of which he 

wrote was one of exceedingly i^rcnt progress* 

It is certainly safe to say that suoh an explanation is only 

partially true* Kony people who were arousod by t>>e synpathetio 

viovonent that followed the preaching of peter the Hermit may have 

been Influenced by sueh conditions. These same peopls 'wef^cTti^tfble 
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i&on«y« The people who followed Peter to Constantlnopleg at least 
were not influeneed by suoh motlvee^ for they paid their expenses 
on the mareh and nust neoes^arlly have po^ieessed eonslderable jDon-> 
ey« To explain the nOTenent other notlves aust also be oonsidered* 

Thus while in this particular oase it Is possible to quote 
the Tiews of oontOTiporarles in sui^ort of the view that eonditlons 
were bad Just prior to the orusade^ to do so is to persist In see* 
ing oonditlons as the monkish chronloler saw then* Althout; these 
writers were oontemporary it is neoessary to oonsider also their 
fficth4ds or observation and their point of vlew» They saw only the 
figures that loomed large in the foreground, they failed to see 
the slgnlfleanoe of rrany shadows that filled the baokuror^nd» 

The only aocount, that deals with the Peasant *s cru.iado ex- 
olualvely is that of Wolff* Tn this wcnoeraph of 194 pagos, the 
author in addition to an account of the Bovement, has nacle a eare* 
ful oonparlson of the sources* It is on the whole a very careful 
suriinary of the best work that has bn^n done en this orusade, with 
but few re^il contributions to our knowledge* There Is an attesapt 
to wort out a minute ehronology, but idiile this helpful, it is 
not to be relied upon, as it is Inposslble te reach accurate con« 
elusions because of the utter laok of accurate dates* In a similar 
way and by a similar method, Wolff has tried to niake estipiates of 
the numbers in the vfrrioug bands* He attempts to discover the per* 
centage of exaggeration of which each chronleleijis L^ilty and thus 
tries to arrive at a fair percentage or reduction and estirates the 
real f igures froK this* In view of tho medieval man's helpless- 
ness in the matter of figures it la to be doubted if he was so meth« 
odloal in his mistakes* 

Wolff has oolleoted and orgaaised our knowledge ff OSifilc 
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point of yiew as the other nan* •Ho has failed to give a true inpresi^ 
slon of the real character of the moveicent* ^or hia It still 
remains a pea«3ant*s orusade^ 
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The cnsBEdas did haye a real ^Hintergrttnd**« Urban and 
P«ter found an isunedlate response; Ghristendon was ready to 
undertake the crusade* This fa^jbrable attitude was the re« 
suit of economic and social conditions as well as religious 



i^husiasB* Ihile the religious side of the morement should 
not he underestisKated, the isqportance of the other factors 

becomes erident from the nicety with which the religious idea 

adjusted itself to the spirit of the age* Hew economic 

conditions had produced a different point of Ti«w« A der* 

eloping coinmerce and industry were breaking down the old 

aglcultural isolation* Greater mobility produces a more pro* 

gressire spirit^ a restlessness and discontent that promised 

a ttansfonnation in the old regime* A longing for new epport* 

unities was beginning to be felt; liurope was awakening* The 

religious training of the pr^eding centuries had prepared 

men to enter into the cmsading spirit with the utaiost sin* 

cerityt btit it must be remembered that in spite of the essent* 

ially religiott4 purpose of the crusade ^ the idea also ap* 

pealX^d to all the other fa-cters that were becoming the 

moTing forces of the age* In presenting crusading as a relg* 

ious duty^ the church was able to proride an enterprise in 

iBiich erery phase of the new 'seitgeist 'could find anple sat* 

iefaction* To appreciate the great ware of enthusiasm that 

the pope's call awakened, it is necessary to appreciate how 

completely the crusade afforded an outlet for all this new 

energy 9 that was slowly accumulating* 

In this connect ion 9 emphasis must be laid upon the fact 

that the crusades , while contributing greatly to the awaken* 
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ing of the twelth century, were themselTes as much the ex«- 
preselon of the underlying forcee that were to produce this 
awakening. The flret crusade was the earlieet indication of 
the traneformation that society was undergoing; a result 
rather than a cause* The crusade in turn produced a farorahle 
rwactlon aga i n » hecause it gare the new spirit a wider field 
of operations and introduced western Europe to a healthful 
contact with Byzantine clTlllsation* It did not plant tho 
seeds, rather it brought tiK young vigorous shoots to the sur- 
face and gave then opportunities for growth* All this becom-* 
es evident from the study of the Peasant's crusade^ ii^ich in 
many ways affords a koy to the understanding of the main 
crusades* Here may clMtrly be seen the basis from which 
cruAading arose; the conditions amid whick it flourished and 
the people who made it possible* 

It is not necessayyto dwell long upon the religious 
phase ef the movement , as this has long been considered the 
principal cause of the crusades* It is more necessary te B&p^ 
arate from the religious the other factors that made it se 
potent* Peter the trermet was a wonderful preacher and had a 
powerful influence upon the crowds that he swayed by the 
spell of his oratory* The personality of this xnan, the con* 
taglous enthuslasn that he roused, led many to take the cross 
when under the stress of religious emotion* In the same way 
the wave of religious excitement that spread over Europe, 
indliced many to take the vows, who in their sober minds, 
would not have contemplated such action* (ntibert tells how 
the scoffers were overcome and like the people, they had 
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preyiouslTpocked^they sold their property and depatted for 
the Holy Land« Bckehard says that the (Sfermane at first laug^* 
ed at people who were so demented, that they gaily exchanged 
the certain for the uncertain, 1}ut were in turn conrerted to* 
the crueade^The men of this age were not accustomed to pop- 
ular preaching and the impassioned arpeals of such men as 
Urban, Peter, and Robert d^Arbrissel/started a widespread rel- 
liglous reriral, that was most effectire in stirring men to 
immediate action* Whaterer material motires may hare enter** 
ed into the minds of these eleyenth centurjr men, it is not 
necessary to question the crusading sincerity of the arer- 
age man« It is not so difficult to appreciate, the desire of 
these people to fight for the tomb of their Bari&r, when 
80 many had gone on long and difficult pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land, and at a time when the relics and shrines of the 
saints were held in such veneration* 

Rowerev while the peculiar religious foms of the time are 
of first Importance in explaining the crusade, It is necessary 
to qualify the significance of this force by material con- 
siderations* Vhat conditions were necessary to crudading? 
The undertaking of a long march to the Levant by a large bo^y 
of men presented great difficulties* These obstacles could 
not be surmomted by mere enthusiasm* It was necessary that 
the crusader malce preparation and this in turn rendered it 
necessarr that he possess resources sufficient to enable him 
to do thi s* Vany without doubt undertook the crusade with- 
out any adequate conception of the material demands of such 



an undertaking* Because of this three bands perished in 
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causa they were unable to meet the expenses of a sea-^roTage. 

That the more fortunate possessed considerable moner is shown 

bjr the fact that the ships that were wrecked here contained 

(1) 
much* It Is probable that many enthusiastic followers of 

the crusading bands were n#t able to do more than make a 
start upon their Journey, aoid wer? prevented fron getting verY 
far upon their journey becaus^f lack of resources and sheer 
inability to meet the expe9ses involTed. 

It therefore becomes necessary to ditinguish^ between 
those who were prerented from cari^ng out their crusading 
TOWS because of lack of money and those who were more fort* 
unate. All classes of society felt the pressure of relig* 
ious enthusiasm, Kot all were eqil^ly prepared to make a long 
Journey to the Holy Ijuid. The effect oC the crusading preach* 
ing and the movement of large bands of crasadem was a syflq;>* 
athetic movement, which must be considered apart from the 
main crusading bands# It was a part, of the general morement, 
but was not able to accomplish any results in the way of cru- 
sading. The time of preparation was a period of general 
unrest and maiiced by a widespread social vphearal. This 
was but a natural result of the intense MBcitement that pre«- 
raileA, but it mnst be remembered that of all these people 

who left their homes, only a limited number were suitable 

(2) 
material for the pope* 9. ont rep rise* 

(|uibert in a passage that has done much to color later v 

coneeptions of the Peasant's Crusade, tells of the families, 

who loaded all of their earthly possessions into two-wheeled 

carts and started upon their long Journey, while at erery 
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not be JjpsruBalm. The picture learos a ylTld impression, but 

a careful reading of Guil)ert will also reveal the importance 

of money *• The price of all article^ieeded for the Journey* 

rose rapidljr as the demand t^u them increased, while the 

numbers attempting to dispose of their property led to a cor* 

rasponding decline in the value of real estate. These people 

did not start until they had realised irtiaterer was possible 

from their property, and although like the^forty-niners^they 

travelled in ox-» carts and took their families with them, the 

distance that they would be able to go depended iqpon their 

siqpply of provisions and their ability to bvy more, when their 

supply was exhausted. 

It is extremely doubtful, in fact, whether any band ot 

serfs, without money or the means of buying provisions^ would 

have been able to to have gone rerj far if dependent upon 

foraging and what they could obtain by pltimder. It is im^ 

possible to reach any rery definite conclnsten npon this 

pointy bot the attenqpts to enforce the Peace of the ;land eliew 

a movement in favor of better order, although this was direc4* 

ed chiefly against thd lawlvss nobility •The failure of Henry 

IV and his p rtisans to make effective use of the peasante or 

(3) 
non- fitting class, indicates that the nobility would have 

been able to have soppressed any disorder on the part of 

people of this class^Mo reover, it must be remembered that 

whereever these people went they found similar conditions 

of untest, so that their chnnee of finding such s\q)port was 

diminished by the others lAio were desirous of the same means 

of subsistence* It is significant, that even the later bands 

re re destroyed in Hungarr, after they had bS^^ ^inklPi^SoMfc^ 



the march throuph eermany* Bemold explains the fallicra of 

(4) 
*tha later morement^ ^br lack of Pr^aration^ The Jewish 

ipaflsacrea indicate the the realization ^f the neod of monegr 

by iiDpeeiinious crusaders • The most conclusiTe fact of all 

of the necessity of monmr for the orderly imtchaee of proria* 

ions while on the march^ is that the armies that went the 

fartherest and which were the most successful did hare money 

and paid for the provisions that they obtained while on the 

march* 

Participation in the crusade thus inr^lred no inconsid* 

•rahle sacrifice* Occasional entries in the Cartularies of 

the nanasteries, indicate how ready money was obtained by 

(5) 
crusaders mortgaging their lands* The case of prederick of 

Zimmem ahaws how a kn6ght prepared himself for the crusade* 

vany who thus encnmhered their property to gain the necessary 

equipment 9 were later unable to redeen it and because of 

this sank to a lower social po8itix>n* 

The account of the march of the first two bands is full 

of indication of the character of the men» of which they were 

composed* The hands of Peter and Walter were undoubtedly 

better prepared than the later bands* There is no erldence 

(6) 
that they were guilty of Tewish persecutions* On the contrayr 

we find peter carrying a letter from the i^rench jews recommed- 

ing him to their Oerman hrethven and he seams to hare gottem 

Ms supplies froB the Jewish merchants of the towns throu^ 

(7) 
which he passed* The amies that passed through Hunganr ask* 

ed for market pririlAges as well as ri^t of passage^ and paid 

for whaterer they obtained* The king of Hungary was friend* 

ly to the crusaders till the disorders of the later hands had 
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made hla suspicSouB of their good faith, but in erery^ case 
he insisted en gooA order* IBoth Walter and Petar were well- 
received » "but were expresslr enjoined to see that their 

passage* should he peaceful and that they should pay for what- 

(8) 
erer was needed* Neither army had any diffieolty till Sen* 

'lln on the hoiandary of Bulgaria was reached* Mbreorer they 

(9) 
seae to hare fulfilled the requirements of the Hungarian kind% 

SiMlarly^ Gottscdialk was well received and received the 

(10) 
same privileges^ hut because part of the amty was unwilling 

or unahle to keep the terms of the compact, the Hungarians 

attacked and destroyed the entire army* Without doubt it 

was for similar reasons that Tnlk and Ekaidtio came to grief* 

The Hungarians refused to permit any band to cress their 

» 

territory, that showed a disposition to depend on plunder and 

(11) 
forage* 

The followers of peter and Walter continued .to buy their 

provisions when in the territory of the emperor* One tauae of 

the troube in Bulgaria was the reftisal of trading privileges 

(12) 
to the crusaders* After their arrival was knows to Alexius, 

the march was supervised by imperial officials i^d no further 

difficulties were encountered* Market privileges, a state 

(13) 
monopoly were gmaranteed by the empsrer* When the amty 

went into permanent quarters at Civitot, they still contin- 
ued te biQr their supplies from the Oreek merchants, irtiose 

(14) 
ships plied constantly between that port and Constant ineple* 
At the end of two months, when the crusader s were no long-^ 

er able to buy provisions, their only recourse was in for- 
aging* Peter clearly saw the danger of such conduct and his 
absehce at Constantinople at this time was for the purpose 
of ohtaining some relief from the enqperor* 
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All otf this makes It clear that these men had suffie* 

•lit money to \my^ their prarlslons* At erery stage of their 

march we see than paying for the supplies that they needed add 

it was the exhaustion of their resources by the long delay 

in the Bast that was rery largely fesponsihle for the dis* 

order that brought down on them the hostility of the Turks 

and the fatal attack upon the araor^ 

Of the less fortunate handle » that of Oottschalk seems 

(15) 
to hare heen wekl prepared for the Joum^, In the same 

wa^r part of the followers of Bsicho had realised the necess* 

(16) 
ity of previous preparation 1 many tried to supplr their 

(17) 
defficiencies from the Jewries* All of these hands w^re 

for the most part it would seenr^ made up of men possessing 

eonsiderahle means* The followers of Petwr had been able to 

support themselTes for nearly fire months* Appantntly^ they 

had been able to secure a comparitlTely large sum of money at 

Aort notice* Because of the depreciation of rwal estate i the 

money necessary to support a crusader fire months , represent* 

•dimore money by far than would hare been the case under 

more normal conditions# 

Again if these people possessed as itmoh money as these 

facts sean to indicate^ they must also have possessed a con* 

siderable independence in disposing of it* This may show 

that a greater number of people than is commonly supposed ^ 

were not holding their land by a senrile tenure , but were 

apparently still freemen, or had risen to this position* The 

wealth that these crusaders 'carried with them also points 

to economic prosperity and a far less rigid condAtion of soc* 

iety than is commonly supposed to hare been the case in thel^^ 
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later tlarenth century • The fact that so much money was aTail* 
able indicates that it coukd not have been the period of 
economic suffering that the historians would have us bell«re« 

from what classes did the crusaders comet Ve know that 
the lesser nobility was represented. The most prominent names 
are thfrse of Count Emi^o of r.^ininegn^ ▼illiam of |feltin|«ho 
was connected with the french royalty^ «nd Count Ttartman of 
]llllingen-Kyburg« The roster giren by the Chronocle of Zlm* , 
mem 9 shows thi|t the South German nobility was well represen%«^ 
edf. Most of the professional military class » who appeared in 
the earlier bands were from the smmller nobility, doubtless 
many of than were rea^ to accept any epportmiity to recoup 
their fortunes. There was little attraction to the greater 
nobility in the amies of Peter or noicho. In aenaany the 
sore Important members of the nobility held aloof from the 
enti re crusading, morement. 

The chronicles » howerer^ make frequent mention of the 

tena **eqiiites*t and frequently contnit it with the tern *Ted^ 

(18) ^ 

ites". In general 9 this means a distinction between horse-^ 

men and footmen. Howerer, irtiile the crusading amy was a 

TOltmteer arnry and in this sense different jTron the feudal 

an^ of the times, it is also true that the chroniclers woxild 

use the terms that were familiar to then • The old Soman 

terms had altered in meaning in erery age but many of them 

had what eas TlrtuallTJa technical meaning at different 

times during the middle ages^ Just as they did in Boman times 

Thus^whlle in the application of these terms to crusading 

aneSes, their meaning was agin changing^ the generalise gi^- 
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In the society of the time, conteniporarieB recognised 

tut. three classes of people: the clergjr, the fluting class^ 

and those who tolled to support the other two* The condit* 

ions of feudal warfane made the fighting class dependent on 

material resources for the equipment and manner of llring 

that was suitable to theAr station* The nohlllty still 

maintained their position hy force and had not yet crystal* 

11 sod Into one of hlood^ Loss of the means of maintaining 

(19) 
thiso demands meant the loss of caste* It was a nohlllty th4t 

was ftjindamentally military and had! found its origin 4n a time 

of disorder, when a premina was set on forco* The nohility In 

fact was the fighting class, and the fighting man of the time 

was the horseman* Thus the possess Ion of the horse, and 

the necessary fguipment, meant tVrat the owner was practi* 

cally a member of the nohltlty as it was then comstituted*Thas 

A # « ./ ./ -t(20) 

the equitus belonged to the ardo mllltaris or equestris* 

(21) 



According to GuilhleneedK, The tens miles which had been used 

In the preceding century as Bfn^oymm with, by the elerenth 

century had begun to supercede the tensVassus'^ and had be- 

come a technical feudal term* Squites had not perhaps ac- 

(22) 
quired so particular a meaning^ but in a liberal Interpre- 

tatiion means one of the fighting class or nobility^ 

The constant use of the terms ^ miles and euitus seems 

to make it reasonable to 8Yq>po8* that these 1:>and8 contained! 

(23) 
a by no means inconsiderable nvnber of the"oriO' mllltaris. 

The term^'e^ultes" seems to hare a laore general use than the 

term e^ml»es > The later is used mave for the designation 

(24) 
of particular persons. Several references In Albert make It 

clear that these "equites were equl^ed with helmet and fcfmr* 
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mien the fire hundred *MUi tea'' loarched out to the battle of the 

((25) 
Draco rlrer^ they are epoiken of as armored* The horee » 

the helmet, armor and shield seem to have been the distinct* 

(26) 
Ire equipment of the fighting man or miles/' 

In the crusading armies footmen occupied a more import* 

ant position than In the feudal armies of the time« In 

earlT Sarolingian tlmasp militar^r senrici had been expected 

of every tree man« As feudalism became established this 

became changed, but the idea of military senrice did not be* 

come entirely obsolete and was in many cases extended eren to 

(27) 
the senrlle classes* Townsmen placed an Important part in the 

Inrestlture struggle and in 1078, Henry IV gatherd an army of 

(28) 
peasants but they were defeated* 

In the battles of the first crusade^ footmen greatlv out- 
number the horsemen* At Amkalen, in lo99, the proportion was 

(29) 
seren footmen to one horseman* Bohemond's a nor contained 

(30) 
a large proportion of footmen • In the warfare of the time 

•i »• 

the heavily armed miles reqelred the atteBdAooe of footmen. 

This would to dome extent account for the presence of foot- 
men in battle but b«it in the crusading annies, the greater 
part of the armies were composed of footmen* The footmen thus 
appear as a new factor in warfare* 

This was certainly the case in the earlier bands, where 

the proportion of footmen was greater than in the other arm- 

(31) 
les*Orderlciais Vltalis speaks of 15,000 footmen* The figures 

given by Albert for the plundering expeditions are 7,000 

footmen to 3oo horsemen in one case and later the proprtion is 

(32) 
3,000 to 2o^. At the battle of the 'Braco river there were 

(33) r- ..^^ 

25^000 pedltes and 500 equites. The lack of figures and the^ 
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uncertainty of those glren, prertnt any definte proportion 

being establieheA, but they at leaet show the greater nunher 

of footmen in these earlier hands* 

The term'peditec^s not definite enough to indicate JCjpoa ^ 

what class these people mar have belonged originally* In fact 

, .. (34) 

the term pedes mi^t include anyone in the lower class* Tim 

amount ot money pessessed hy the followers of Walter and Pet* 

ermight show that they were at least either freeoien or towns- 
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ment hut as little distinction was made between the people 
in this third class » little distinction was made between 

townsmen and peasant* Thus it is. Impossible to know from 

fi I' 

the term pedes, what the se men may hare been formerly* The 

term generally applied to the third class by the writers of 

the time Is msticS* lOckehard whe had little regard for the 

(37) 
earrly bands speaks of them as^^catenras ruricolani" Albert 

uses the term pedes » and this may hare a more farorable 
shade of meaning, but this is only probable* 

While it is certain that these people were from the 
lower class y the surprising thing, beside the amount of 
wealth that they seem to have possessed is the independent 
spirit that thev 8how« Godfrey Burel, the master of the foot- 
men, who led 200 men from Etampes, and was himself a footman, 
was one of the prominent men In Peter^s army .At Semlln with 
Raynald of Bray, be was the first to storm tha 'Arall^ He vas 
one of the t'Aro h stacks ^"^ Kisch, and at Cirltot appears as 
the spokesman of the cemmon people, who were clmmoring for 
rerenge* Here he ereri dared to hurl taunts of cowardice at 
the leaders* This scene well Illustrates the chaccter of the 
footmen in Peter's anny and their relatire importance* Eow^ 
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•▼•r It must not be forgotten that eren in thie oriels, the 

people etSll fvit the necessity of being led by the knights 

eufid were loath to go to battle without them* Ih the battle 

'that followed it was the diTision of caralry that was in the 

forfront cf the battle and bor* the brunt of the Turtrfsh 

at tack • 

As to the equipment of the footmen in these bands |Our 

(38) 
eridence is again to^ scanty for any satisfactory conclusions. 

At Semlin the defenders of the town were driren from the 

(59) ( 40) 

walls by arrows^ At Nisch, arrows and lances are mentioned^ 

In the defense of Cherlgordia, battleaxes appea;'9(bipennlbws) 

as well as swords and lances .The bands of Peter » did not 

hare a long emough perl ad of fighting with the Turks to haTe 

their methods of fighting changed, so that these men fought 

In the methods that were most familiar in the West at this 

(41) 
time* 

Feter*s disatrous defeat in Asia Minor tended to prereht 
any true estimate being made of the fitting efficiency of 
his army« Because his expedition was swch a lamentable fail- 
ure it has been assumed that his aivy was of little ralue 
as a military factor* It has not been considered howerer^ 
tbat Peter was encountering hopeless odds and that his men 
were the first of the Westerners to meet the now conditions 
of warfare in the lipst, and the unfortunate conditions amid 
which these men struggled in Asia Minor makes it hardly fair 
to judge entirely by results. At the battle of the Draco 
rirer^ the cruAadors were not only face to face with a foo 
that was using methods of warfare entirely now and confusing 
to them but thev were sadlr outnumbered. Rrery Western army ^ 
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had to change it8 tactics in order to cope euccesefiillr with 

the Turks* At Dorylaettn, the Turkish onslaught at first cobi- 

pletely demoralized the christians and as Folk sayti^* nor was 

it to he wondered at» because such warfare was unknown to 

(42) 
all*** The aroQr of 1101, under the experienced leadership 

of Bayi^nd of Toulouse was as unfortunate as the army of 
Peter* 

The size of the armr is another Important fact to he 
considered* T^e flfrures are so indefinite that little re* 
liance can he placed «pon them* It is impossible to tell irtitfth- 
er a chronicler considered only the figbtlbng strength of the 
army or ereryone in the hands* Moreorer the rtrr similarity 
of the figures of sereral Cifferent chroniclers creates a sus- 
picion of copying* There is a certain agreement howerer in 
the case of "Peter's army* According to orderictis Vltalls, 

IKalter's ar^y contained 15^000 and Peter later gained 15|000 

(43) 
more at Cologne*The Annales Hlldesheinesls estimates Peterls 

strength at from 12^000 to 15^000; Ekkehard gires it at 

15^000 and after the trouble at Hlsch, Albert says that there 

(44) 
were still 50,000, but had been 40, 000 before the disaster* 

Wolff after much computation and the effort to discoyer what 
was Albert ^s ratio of error Ih his use of figures has de- 
elded that Peter had 14,000 of whom some 7,000 were armed and 
50O mounter?* It is really dlffieolt to get any agreement 

among the chroniclers as 15,000 seems to be the figures that 
suit all the bands for the chroniclers. The amty that marched 

from Cirltot according to Albert consisted of some 25,500 men 

of whom 500 were mounted*. Adding to this the 32,000 who were 

killed at Cherlgordla, the total fipjitlng strength would 

be 28,700. It is extremely doubtful if Peter hatf'^ilfiVsflPg^^ 
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of this 8iz«, but we hare no way of reducing the flgurees with 
any accuracy unless it is done arbitrarily as Wolff has dona* 
Perhaps Wolff's estimate will serre as well as any ot her for 
we cannot be sure in any cae* 

Although it is isipossihle to tell the proportion of 

fighting men that these bands contained, there cannot be the 

e 
slightest doubt but that trjy anqr was accomanied by many 

(46) ^ 

camp followers* In addition to the people who must hare been 

left behind because they did not hare means to meet the eaqpr 

ences of the journey, there seen to hare been many, who 

were in no sense fitting men, but who were able to accompany 
the bands on t^eir march* The Bulgarians enslared women 

(46) 
and children captured from getartg army at Hisch^ When the 

Turks destroyed the caaqp at clritot th.ey destroyed old men, 

(47|1 

monks, women and children, and took many away into slarer^* 
The mnbers of such people that aceompanied the later buids 
was probably greater and. one of the principal accusations 
made against the amnr of ttnicho was that these men were 
accomapnied by numerous women* ifany people, who were in 
no sense fittet to be crusaders, were doubtless moved by 
Peter^a preaching, and toek advantage of the march of the 
arsQr to the last, to make pilgrimages* ISrery crusading army 
■ust hare been acoonqpanled by such enthusiasts* Again 
many of the crusaders took their families with them* 

While it is inipossible to detennlne the numerical ef» 
flclency of these bands, nerertheless some inqpresslon of 
their efficiency can be gained from certaftif events* It is 
first of all surprizing that the armies of peter and »4/klter 
should hare been able to hare ceoipleted such a long march and 
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wlt> 80 little disorder* Apparently there muet hare been 
ate re or lees discipline and the leaders see» to hare lapres* 
sed npon their followers the necessity of abstaining fron 
plundering* Walter by refusing to pier any attentionto the 
-troubles of his stro^rlers^ got throu0i Bulgaria without ser* 
Sous difficulties* Peter was less fortunate, and apparent- 
ly sustained a rather &eaTjr less not only in his bagpmg^ tralin 
stnd treasure chest but in the prisoners that the Bulgarians 
took •In consideration of the successful march that these 
comparatirely small bands were thus able to iiakei it must 
^e remmbered that the people of this territory had long 
>een a thorn in the flesh of the B3rzantines and were not at 
this time entirely subserrient* It was d^oubtful if Bulgaria 
owped more that nominal ebedience to the enqperor* 

These bands were moseerer coxqposed of rolunteers and 
the people were supporting themselres* In riew of this fact, 
the moderation that these people showed is again surprising* 
Capable of asserting their ewn independence of their leaders, 
as was shown by the f eroding of the battle of the Draco rir- 
er upon the unwilling leaders, these people were undoubted- 
ly impressed by these same leaders ef the necessity of biiy» 
ine: their prerisions, and must hare been subKisslre to disci- 
pline en the march* Peter* s men rebelled and became ineer- 
rigible at Visch^ but during the rest of the march he seems 
to hare exercised excellent control* The same moderation was 
shown during the two months of camp life in Asia Kinor* All 
this in an army where the ordinary feudal .bon<s did not ex- 
ist and lAiere apparently the people were enjoying an unwonted 
freedom in erery respect, is quite remarkable, and must cause 
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nn to rerise our former conceptions of the charactr of theee 
I3and8# 

Although these men were subMieslTe to discipline^ at 
times the extreme democracy of their origin was unfortunate 
T^r the existence^ of these hands. It was the will of the men 
of the army that forced the unwilling headers into the battle 
#f the Draco riren The same independence appears among the 
ohstlnste footmen ,who refused to consider Peter's commands 
at Nisch« Without doubt the great factor in the control of 
these men was religious enthusiasm* YHien this was not a^pper* 
most^ they had less regard fo^r the commands of their leaders • 

As to the later hands , their failure in Hungary would 
seem to indicate' that here the numbers hare been again too 
large. C^tschalk's army howerer at first seems to hare shown 
promise of a better end than it mncountered. Later when 
attacked by the Hungarians it was able to repel them on the 
first attack and to force them to negot^Sftft e« Vhy they surmd- 
ered their arms and concluded such an unsatisfactory trace 
is not clear from A bert*s account* If it is true as Albert 
gires the story, St al least shows the control that the more 
tengperate element of the armgr had and their desire to con- 
fom to the conditions of the truce# 

Micho's army also contained some excellent mater* 
ial, but this was greatly outnumbered by th^t of a less far- 
orable character* The attempt to force their way into Hun* 
gary, the inrestment of a fortified toWn^ and the engeneer* 
Sng feat of constructing a bridge in the face of a hostile, 
enemy, the attack which was almost suceessftal, indicates that 
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tMs amrr poeeassed greater strength than hae bean supposed* 
It Is only from a few facts of this character that we can 
gain any Idea of the efficiency of these bands# Discredited 
"by failure in the eyes of contMporaries^ and orershadow^d by 
the deeds of the men in the main crusade, we hare little eri* 
dence of the reasans for the failure of these earlier bands« 
The great reason for their lack of success, howerer la:jin 
the absence of any organs satieo and a leader who could hare 
ffased the better elements of all these bands into one anny* 
The movement was tQ>m spontaneous* The bands were too small* 
Koretrer, these bands fonned too esrly to co^vperate with the 
other armies, and ft was this prematurity that was respon^ 
oible more th^n anything else for the failure of Peter *s band. 

Thus it would seem that the teim Peasant's crusade is 
not acdirate in desribing the larger bands of thjp moTementj 
unless we use the term in the sense that contemporaries of 
the crusade would hare used it, namely as a term to describe 
the third class of society, all who were not fSgting men or 
clergy* ISren in this sense it is not accurate, for as we 
hare seen the amies contained a small proportion of the 
nobility* As a tens of contrast with the character of men in 
the main armies it is again a misnomer, for the proportion 
of footmen in the main armies was also great and without 
doubt a great many of the footmen in those first bands wore 
in no soneo inferior to the men that followed the leaders of 
^e principal crusado* MoreoTer the wealth that these people 
possesfsod, their independence and democracy Indicates that 
they were not from the lower classes and were ^Pj^^e^p^^Ogl^ 
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preBume that many of these people came from nhat might be 
called the middle claesee, merchants and frecanentor at least 
the elements from which this class nas to spring* It is how* 

mr^r necesanr to distinguish between the people An the main 
bands and those wlic fonned the S3fmpathetlo moramentt who ware 
filled with sufficient enthusiasm hut were prerented from 
aiding the crusade hr material Obstacles* 

HowsTer in spite of the fact that these bands hare been 
mlsJuAgetf, and diasissed with too little consideration, it 
must not be thought that they were equal to the later armies* 
Their hurried departure, and lack of preparation^ the fact 
that they contained a smaller proportion of the nobility IndA 
icates a lower efficiency* Likewise the ealrlier morement was 
of such a character that it was unable to attract the better 
elements that made the mtf|Un armies successful* It was a 
crusade of the people* Here spontaneous and democratis, it 
is ef the greatest significance in showing the extent to 
which the crusading idea spread, and helps us to appreciate 
bett» r the success of the crusading plans* 

In manv points, that it would be interesting to knaw 
more about, it has been possible to do no more than suggest, 
what seesuB probable* The gnat InteigBt in the study of the 
Peasant's crusade lies in the lie^t that it throws upon con- 
teo^orary conditions in Burepe* Of first importance in this 
eonnection is the CTidence giren that Christendom had already 
1>een undergoing a great transfonnation* The crvsade only 
brouc^t the new forces to surface br giring them an apport* 
unity for actian* The peasant's cri/dade indicates how import- 
ant these facto rsjalrady were* The character of the people in 
thase earlier bands, their wealth and democracy, gires a neiT 
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nruet hare had widespread eocial and economic reeulta^ S#rfa 
may harib ottered their position b^r change of locatlonp while 
manr mav hare gone bankrupt i by spending all their substance 
while under the stress of crusading enthusiasm, and hare 
fallen lower in the economic scale* On the whole the crusade 
meant opportunity and the weakening of many of the ideas and 
customsthat be&onged to the old order, amd were no lojfiger 
•ssential to progress. The crusade did not produce the awaken- 
ing of the next century, but it hastened it greatly. 

In this earliest morement, we see how wKespread was the 
acceptation of the crusade by all classes, whether theyjitore 
capable of fallowing the ciill or not. Here is found the suc- 
cess of the crusades. They were the expression of the spirit 
of the ape. More significant is the indication that a new 
Christendom had appeared, which was rapidly casting aside 
the shackles that had long prerented p regress. 
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Ip Pttlch^Camot^ Hlct Occld^ 

2p Eodem annodo^C) tanta fult eomiotlo inmo dlrlna cobh 

puctlQ in populo proflcisctndS , ut perpauci in Theutonlfls 

partl'bviB et maxima in oriental! Prancla per UTl)i8 et rillae 

rraianeret colon! # Comae Chron« 'Bomcrvm^V.G.SS. !Xpl03« 

SpBertholdl^ Vi.G.SS.r^SlZ. 

4^ irimiiiUB elmplSciter innuBieral)llie multltuda popularlYaii illud 

arripuitp qui nvlleneid* ee ad tale perlculua praepare norer- 

unt rel potuenxnt* Unde et eonae non panra pare in Ungaria 

occuimit^ quae terrain Ungarorvm eatle impmdenter devastare 

praeeuBQi^it. M.G«SB« 9Tp464« 

5, Recueil dee Chartee de l*Al}"baye de Cluny, Vol* t, pp# 

51*53p59; Chron« 16, Rtfhrlcht, Beltrige^il ,304« 

• p Thie wae aleo true of Gottechalk^e 1)and^ 

7p See chap* ii* 

8p ^...mt conceeeua eet eiM paciflce traneitue per teirereain 

terram regni evA, et emendi licentla* All)* ,i ,Til« • « protinue 

elgnatori Hungarlae mentioe dlrexit, quatenua elM aulequ^ 

eonsociue poteret adltua et traneitue per irediua regini ejua* 

Quod illi eonceasue eet, ea condltione interpoeita ne in 

terra regie praedas contigaret, eed pacifice Tlam teneret, 

omnia rero, quibue indigeret exercltue, eine Jurglie et lite 

pretia Bttftuaret* Alb* ipTili* 

9p Hie eine offeneione, et allque incureu, ueqne ad 7elle- 

IfrarajDp ciritatefli Bulgaroniei, proffctue eetp Alb.i,Tli* 

Petrue ergo, audita efga ee euoequa regis tenerolentla gar- 

ieue estp et pacifice regntOB Rungarlae traneSrit, ians et 

accipiene omnia ueui neceesarla in numero Juetltla et mensur^ 
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et sic Bin% tMfbin% usque ad tfallsrillui cum omni Isglone musl 

prof actus est. lbid« 

10 9 Q,ull)iis etlam concessa est llcentia emendi rlta^ necessary 

la: et pax utrlnqu^ Indlcta ex praecept^ regis ^ ne qua sed- 

itia a tanto exercitQ orlretor. Alb^l^xxir. 

11^ Bknlcho found his war barred at Wieselburg* Albert says 

that the Hungarians fear«i punishenuit for the destruction 

of the army of Gottschalk. 

12p Walterus emendi ritae neceesaria reqnisirSt a princip^ 

BulgaroriH et magi strata ciritatis: qui fraudes et explont- 

tores terraa eocistimantes^ omnia tM*.liac9ft*tiftterd!ilarant« 

t«api*«#tei2r^ll|§/t«ra«nt^ eimis illins comltatus aniiao grariter 

aQ;tus armentat bores et illonaii* »»coeperun^i rapere et 

abducere.t Alb«i^Til« 

Fere the crusaders ^eem to have been f reed to plunder by 

absolute necessity* This was the not the case with r^eter at 

irisch« 

13 y Albert has the imperial messengers say: Ciritatibvs autem 

omiblui, per quos transiturus es, ex imperatoria Jussione 

praecipimus ut pacifice tibi omnia tuisque ^enant« »/ Alb«l ,xt« 

Again at paterae arrival at Constantinople; qui bus emendi 

licSntia pleniter concessa est* Alb.ipXT« 

14ySee Chap. iv. Illuc assidue mercatoris admorebant nares 

onestas clbariis rini, frumenti^ olef et hordel ^caseorusiqua 

abundantia^ rendentes omnia peregrlnid in aequitate et mensuca 

Alb. ij^CTi. 

15p qui pecunla ftneffablli cum caeterls rebus necessariis 

collscta^ iter suum pacifice usque in regnum Hungariae cont- 

inuassa perhlbenter* Alb.lpXxiY, again when they |]^J•g^^\df^lf)^JJS 
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,»t loricasygaleas et omnia arma totanque pecunlam stipend! um 
Titae suae scilicet in iJFeru sales in manus magistratus regis 
reddiderunt* Al'b^ i »xxr« 

16 p undique necessanter per tuniias suae confluebant ciEua 
omni stip pell ec tile et substantia rtrvm et i nst rumen tfl^anBor- 
tzs, lui'bus Jerusalem prof lei scent es indlgebant^ Al^b^i^xxyi. 
17^ plurlgHi pecuniae inter se diridentes, Alb.i^xxrii. em 
plurimis illoran speliis comes Qiiicho% Clarel^oldus de ^en- 
duil^ Thomas et omnls ilia intoleraMlis societas rirorua 
ac mulienoiTlam Jerusalen continuarunt* Alb«i^xxix« 

18|, taai equltes quam petites>« i ^riii ;i ^rii ^xxi pouc^xxiiXxxil , 

19 p Guilhiermes^ La Rise de la Noblesse* 
20 » ibid ^140, 141 « 

21, ibidp 340. 

22, In the different VSS of Albert the tvro terms are used 
interchangeably* 

23, Oottschallc*s army contained tarn mlliatis quam pedestri 

A 
TUl^i. Alb, i,XXlT. 

24, Tor czaa^le, Walter is spo]i(*n of &■ a'milea egrogrSus.' 
Enlch*, Tho^s and willaim are r^ milltari ftctlonl illustres 
Bnloho was a''Tlr mllitarifl,HE,zll ,4. 

25, «t quingentoi •quites larlcatoB,All3.i ,xx. 9ther cases; 
R«ln»ld de ca8tr«' Brels» eques Inslgnls opertm habens capttt 
galea et lorlca iadutus* Alb.i,Tlil. At Hi sell, a large ntxatber 
seem to hare been so equipped* Alb*i,xil, cat eqiai tibia's tantum 
tricentis lorlcatls i, xrii* Th omas, Clarebeldus et ▼ill- 
helaus cum trecentis, lorica et galea indutus et equo doctis 

militibttS. Alb.i^XXX. Digitized by Google 
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26, Tandem miles quiden illuBtri8» de tabemacullB praedictl 
Rolserti NorthmannI conltie exsillene^ galea Vpertns et 

lorica et tectus clypeo |. .Alb^ll ^xxxIt. 

27, Prou, BH*xliT,311-327. 

2Bp Inauper conqproiTiiiclaleB rustlcoa tadiqoLe per omnii illarum 

parts am centenarila advereuB se con Jura taa et ami a instructr 

12 
OB ad^fere milia Ber1holdi«K»G«SS«T,312* Ihe biahap of 

^aael also gathered a band of peasants to aid the king but 

was defeated also* 

29, Heermann, 127 « At Dorylaena and the fight by the Sea of 
Antioch the footuen probably^ were more numerous^ but were abke 
to do no more than play a secondarr role to the cayalrr* In 
Ihe later battles the proportion is less; Raala»(1101) 3 l/2 
foot to 1 ho:^]^eman; Bamla(1105) 4 to l;Hogare1ii(1125) 2 6ol. 
Heenaann* 

30, Albai,XTiil« 

31, ed Le PreTOSt» ili, 478* 

32, Alb«,l,XTif , 264 D & B« ZC. 84* 

33, Alb* 287 B* 

34, Dti Cange^^omei inferioris ordinis. 

35, ISxe 15^000 that Peter reqruii ted at Colagne^ may indicate 
the participation of manr of the citixens* 

3€, 6uilhler«oa,374* 

37,H1* pp*lll-113. 

3d^Al'bert*8 account of the attack on the gate at Hisch, 

would seem to indicate that some of the footnen wore h#lmetsa 

and had shields* 

39, Alb«ipXli« 

40, ibid,i,xii« 

41 g Heermann semis to thinks that the footoien'^'n^^e maia ^^ 
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armies at first foud^t wl tli lancas T)t8it later used tbe bow* 

42^ 7klk!h«CamcPt« Hist occld. i^r. 

43 p If GSSa 11^106 • 

44^AlW.»ig.,¥GSS*XTl,179 and Ann.Sax* 15,000J For pulk, HB. 

i^?, 12^000. For Gottschalk, ne^n n»lli » Anii«Saz«; Fer Boilcho 
Ann .Sax* 12p000« See Rtfhrlchtp Gesehichtet P* ^p HE* 
126,127 Note 20 • 

45 9 In the camp before Tricea; non paucos adfuisse sequaees et 
Inferiores, senros et anclllas, nuptas et connuptas cujus 
qui ordlnis Tiros etmulleres* Alb^ll^xxlT. 
46y«/«matronaSypuelIas,pueros teneros aMucentet, qui ex- 
sules et captirS In terra Bulgarorum usque in praesentem 
diem cum unlrersis rebus et armentls Inrenti sunt« Albi,xl# 
Again; caetera spolla mllltlbus dirlsa sunt, Tlrl sine numero 
casi sunt, puari cum matrlbus abductl, mulleres nuptae et 
Innuptae, quarum Ignoratur numerus* Alb«l|pXlii« 
47 p Ten tori a Terl intrantes'^ quotquot reperenmt languldos 
ac deblles, clericos, monachos, mulleres, grandaeros, pueros 
sugentes, omnemqua aetem gladlo exstlnxerunt, solem mocEo 
puellas teneras et monlales, quanzBi facies et forma oculis 
eorum placere rldebantur, JuTenesque imberbes et rulta 
renus to s abdinerun t« • • Alb « 1 ^xxl 1 « 

48 ,» non tan tun rlrl seu puerl sed et mullerum quaa pluirlmae 
iter hae sunt aggressae* /^YTN^Vagd. KCSS^xrl ^179. Sed Innum- 
erabills femlnas secum habere non timeruerant, quae naturalem 
habltum in rirllen nefarie muitarerunt, cua quibus fomlcati 
sunt* Bemold« 1C6SS,T9464« See also Alb« 1, xxx« 
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